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HE interference of the 
Home Secretary in 
Grae ‘defence of the river 
eaaam| Thames, referred to 
mee fe| ina “Note” in the 
wee, Builder for Sep- 
@4Ge)| tember 25 (p. 441), 
a) if it be anything 
a) more than a brutum 
| fulmen, must ini- 
tiate a new phase in 
sanitary procedure. We can see no reason to 
doubt that a Secretary of State new to his 
department, and worthily desirous to signalise 
his tenure of office by valuable administrative 
reforms, has carefully weighed his own power, 
before proceeding to give a hint which would 
be ridiculous if it did not convey a covert 
menace to such a body as the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. It has been considered to 
be a principle of English law that there is no 
wrong without a remedy. But in the case of 
such @ wrong as may be committed by a 
bungled Act of Parliament the remedy is 
somewhat hard to find. It is generally held 
to consist in the enactment of an amended 
measure. And this involves cost, anxiety, and 
responsibility which few persons are willing 
to encounter. But it is, or at all events it 
used to be, true that there are certain oc- 
casions on which the Secretary of State, if he 
cannot overrule an ill-drawn Act of Parlia- 
ment, has such means at his command as will 
come, if judiciously and firmly used, to pretty 
much the same thing. That this is the case 
with reference to the pollution of the Thames 
there are many persons who have long been of 
opinion. And if the Home Secretary takes 
this view, and has the courage of his opinions, 
we may be within a measurable distance of 
the remedy for one of the most dangerous 
sanitary scandals of the day. 

If we clear the ground, it will become 
apparent to what small proportion doubt on 
the subject will be reduced. It is well known 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works now 
pour daily into the Thames the raw sewage of 
some four millions of human beings. It is 
well known that, by the general consent of 
medical men, great danger is thus incurred ; as 
the sewage due to each unit of a population, if 
andefecated, is enough to poison the water 
supply required for fifty individuals. It is 
known that Parliament has decided that direct 
pollution of our rivers shall be prohibited 
under severe penalties, and that it is only due 
to a misunderstanding at theStime when their 
Powers were granted that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works have contracted themselves, 





or, 80 to speak, legislated themselves, out of 
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the wholesome control of the provisions of the 
Rivers Pollution Act. 

The Home Office acknowledges that, at all 
events, to a certain extent, it is responsible for 
the enforcement of the law. Nor can any case 
be imagined in which it is more desirable that 
the powers of the Department should be 
exercised to their uttermost legal limit than 
one in which the whole principle of modern 
legislation is set at defiance by a body so con- 
siderable as to be able to act as if it were above 
the law, or as if it relied on one or two legal 
phrases to enable it to despise the object and 
spirit of duties imposed for a definite and 
well-understood object. 

The great powers conferred in the Metro- 
polis Management Act of 1855 (see section 135) 
were so granted in order “to prevent the 
sewage of the metropolis from passing into the 
Thames in or near the metropolis.” The same 
condition is re-stated in the Amendment Act 
of 1858. The word “near” is not defined as 
to its meaning. It cannot be rationally denied 
that its interpretation must be affected by 
numeric data. A discharge from a small 
sewer may, without danger, be allowed at a 
much shorter measured distance from a spot 
which has to be kept pure than one from a 
much larger sewer. In the case of the con- 
centration of the sewage of a vast province, 
therefore, the minimum distance called “ near ” 
must be such as to carry out the object of the 
Act of Parliament, and to prevent the foul 
matter from coming up with the tide into the 
limits of the inhabited banks of the river. It 
is important to look at the real force of the 
words employed ; and that for this reason. 
The action of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works is utterly indefensible in principle ; for, 
if otherwise, all our sanitary legislation for the 
last eighteen years has been so much idle and 
costly worry. If defensible at all, it is so on 
what a plain man who is no lawyer can only 
term a legal quibble. The fact is undeniable 
that the Thames through London is heavily 
laden with London sewage. No impartial 
witness questions that. But the Board are 
bound “to prevent the sewage of the metro- 
polis passing into the Thames within the 
metropolis.” This, as matter of fact, they 
palpably fail to do. But try to bring the 
matter home, and they reply, “Oh! no; we 
pass it into the Thames below the metropolis, 
and our Act of Parliament says nothing about 
the effect of the flow of the tide.” Quibble it 
is, no doubt, but it may perhaps give trouble. 
Then comes the reply, “There is no doubt of 
what the Legislature intended, viz., that the 
Thames should be kept pure through London. 
There is no doubt that this is not effected. 
The discharge is so ‘near’ to the metropolis as 





to poison the metropolitan water. The Board 





has not, therefore, discharged the function for 
which it was created.” And it is, we humbly 
venture to think, within the powers of the 
Home Secretary to put a stop to an abuse of 
powers so manifestly in contradiction at once 
to the expressed mind of Parliament, and to 
the definite language of the Metropolis 
Management Act. 

When to these broad, plain, common-sense 
considerations is added a little information as 
to what the Board are actually doing in the 
way of diminishing the gigantic nuisance they 
cause, the case is only so much the stronger. 
In the year 1885 they spent the sum of 
48,4001. in “ sewage experiments and deodor- 
ising at outfalls.” Out of a daily flow of 
160 million gallons they are partially treating 
9 million gallons. This small portion they treat, 
their report informs us, with 3°7 grains of lime 
and 1 grain of copperas, per gallon. But when, 
in 1884, Messrs. Mansergh and Melliss pro- 
posed to treat the sewage of the lower Thames 
valley at Mortlake with 4} grains of lime, 
1 of copperas, and 5 of alum, the chemist 
consulted by the Board stated that the effluent 
would be substantially unaltered by the 
process ; and that on the river at the point of 
discharge a very serious nuisance would arise. 
And this provision was justified by the fact 
that the sewage of Hertford, which in the year 
1867 was treated with 3°5 grains of lime and 
0°25 grains of chloride of lime per gallon, 
gave so bad a result that Captain Flower 
reported in 1876 :—“The effluent, though 
clear, was not pure, and the adjoining town of 
Ware, lower down the stream, was constantly 
complaining of the nuisance caused by 
secondary decomposition which is invariably 
set up by the lime effluent.” 

Is it possible to state a case more impera- 
tively demanding the interference of the 
administration? For the danger and injury 
inflicted on the Thames we need only recall 
the testimony of Lord Bramwell, that “it was 
in such a state as to be a disgrace and a scandal 
to the metropolis and to civilisation.” “The 
Thames,” reported Mr. J. T. Harrison, an 
inspector of the Local Government Board, “in 
its present condition can now only be com- 
pared to a huge sewage-tank, which for now 
many months has not been cleaned out.” 

It may, of course, be the case that Mr, 
Secretary Matthews may content himself with 
making the same inefficient representations, 
with the same absolutely null result, as 
made by his predecessor in 1884. (See Par- 
liamentary Return, No. 323, 1884.) But we 
hope better things. We hesitate to believe 
that one of the first acts of a new Secretary of 
State, who has already distinguished himself 
in Parliament, should be to attract attention 
to the absolute inefficiency of the office over 
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which he 


presides. If, under the conditions 
referred to above, the Home 


has the 


wer to protect the public health, we will not working 
siiow eunsives to doubt that he will do so. If mount in general matters, a large 


he has not, it is of little use to waste pa 
and ink in a correspondence to be treated with 


Government has the power to prevent the 
Thames from being made the channel of cor- 
ruption and the source of pestilence, the coun 
vill expect it to use it. If it has not, it 
be expected to come to Parliament to make up 
the deficiency. 








THE IMPERIAL COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE. 


HE proposal of the Prince of Wales 
to institute an Imperial Colonial 
Institute, in commemoration of 

: next year’s jubilee, is one which 
will require much anxious thought and 
deliberation, if it is to become the imperial 
success that we have a right to expect in such 
an undertaking. The intention is unmis- 
takably good; no time could possibly be 
more propitious, nor could any project be 
launched on a more favourable tide and with 
a greater consensus of public opinion. Never- 
theless, there are some formidable difficulties 
in the way, the two principal being the form 
that the pro Institute is to assume, and 
its organisation and management ; and on both 
points its progress will be keenly watched by 
a critical public, which is at length awaking to 
the fact that we can no longer afford to trifle 
with matters of international importance. 
There are sure to be many parties to the dis- 
cussion, varying in their ideas according to the 
motives, tastes, and knowledge of those who 
join in it; though most persons will agree 
that the new Institute should not be on the 
lines of, or in any way associated with, South 
Kensington, which has enough, and more than 
enough upon its hands already. Exhibitions 
and bazaars are all very well in moderation 
and in their proper place, but it is not upon 
such examples that a truly Imperial establish- 
ment should be framed. 

Our idea is, that it should bea representative 
house in this country, dedicated entirely to 
colonists and colonial interests,—a place 
where intercolonial questions should be perio- 
dically ventilated a discussed, and especially 
those which arise between the mother country 
and her children over the seas,—a place where 
the most comprehensive library that it is 
possible to obtain should be open to all those 
desirous of gaining colonial information,—a 
place where the national products and the indus- 
trial resources of every British colony should be 
thoroughly and completely illustrated. Man 
minor adjuncts can be suggested in detail, suc 
as lecture-rooms, emigration offices, &c., but 
the objects above suggested should be the 
foundation upon which the whole should rest. 
As to situation, nothing could be better than 
one on the Embankment, accessible alike to 
the City, Westminster, and the West End. A 
continual drawback to the utility of South 
Kensington is its out-of-the-way locality, and 
this mistake must not be perpetuated. The 
organisation and management are somewhat 
delicate questions, in view of the fact that so 
many different colonies have to be nted, 
and, consequently, so many susceptibilities to 
be attended to; but these d best be 
arranged by the appointment of a Grand 
Council, and a much smaller working com- 
mittee. The former should consist, on the 
colonial side, of one representative from each 
colony, or, perhaps, in the case of very small ones, 
of one pene a group ; and, on this side, 
an equal number of prominent men in this 
country, though among them may be included 
colonists who have returned to reside in 
England. From this body it would not be a 
matter of difficulty to select the working com- 
mittee by ballot, although it would probably 
be at this stage that susceptibilities would 
come into play, and great discretion would 
have to be exercised to prevent any a 


of the smaller colonies being oven aia den by 
the larger ones. The appointment of a director 





‘much of the future utilityand po 
the same contempt by those to whom it was lie in hishands. It need 
addressed as on the former occasion. If an exhibition 
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"or manager of the Institute would be a matter 
of the greatest importance, 
senalites “weal naturally be para- 
of action 
would be in the power of the director, and 
ity would 

y be said, that 

| departmnent, would mot be the p “ 
e€ nt, w not e proper man 
for it is no disparagement to the members of 
that profession to say that the mere artistic 
menene wares, and the catering for the 
public amusement, are a the qualifi- 
cations that would be required for an insti- 
tution that may be said to be of national 
dignity. Moreover, the commercial and per- 


stantly liable, as witness the recent com- 
plaint of the Australian wine-growers against 
the tactics pursued at the “ Colinderies,” would 
at once be the signal for universal uproar, and 
effectively check all possibility of future 

wth. Far greater interests than trade and 
arin should constitute the raison Wétre of 
the Imperial Institute, and in proportion to the 
grandeur of the opportunity that we now have 
of permanently cementing the union of our 
colonies with us and with each other, should 
be the care and anxiety that no backstairs in- 
fluence should be allowed to mar the prospect. 








THE ROMAN REMAINS AT BATH. 


MS our readers may already have 
mm © gathered from remarks and corre- 
spondence in our columns, there is 
an antiquarian skirmish going on 
just now in Bath in to the alleged 
oe . — steaspee the Roman bath 
there by the buildings which are in 

for “ey extension of the modern bites.” Ae 
noted in our columns two or three weeks 
since, the City Architect and the party 
who are on his side in the Corporation 
(a majority of the Town Council, as we 
gather) ed in Mr. Penrose as a profes- 
sional referee, and he, regarding the matter 
with reference to the uirements of the 
miiemn initisendeeieh Sn tien, ve it as his 
= that all due regard was being paid to 
the preservation of the Roman remains, and 
to leaving them visible for inspection, as far 
as was reasonably consistent with the require- 
ments of the new building, and the needs of 
the present day. We expressed at the time 
full confidence in the judgment of Mr. Penrose, 
as one who was at once a learned archeologist 
and a practical architect, and who might be 
trusted to see and consider both sides of the 
question. 

The conservative or antiquarian party in the 
town, however (some of whom, as we have 
already remarked, seem a good deal at sea 
about Mr. Penrose’s qualifications), are not 
satisfied, and urge that Mr. Penrose had only 
aone-sided statement of the case laid before 
him,—a conclusion which is not improbably 
true to some extent. The “conservatives ” 
invite our support to their views, and tho 
we decline altogether to play the réle of 
advocate for one or the other side, we have 
been at some trouble to ascertain, from a per- 
sonal ag ogee of the new work, and of the 
state of the remains over which it is being 
built, and from comparing the statements of 
some of those interested on either side of the 
question, how far the contentions of the oppo- 
nents of the present operations are right and 
reasonable. 

There is obviously some amount of personal 
feeling mixed up in the matter, which must, of 
course, be discounted. One of the most active 

i on the antiquarian side was some 
time ago, as noted in our co working as 
contractor on the site under the City Archi 
and has ceased to do so now, for reasons we di 
not inquire into. On the other hand, the letter 
of our correspondent “ Bathoniensis” last week, 
attacking our former ent as “a Mr. 
Mann,” and imputing want of veracity to him, 
is obviously (even we had benevolently 
deleted from his letter a phrase which might 
have been regarded as “actionable ”) inspired 








by pretty strong animus of some kind. Our 
own opinion is that Mr. Mann has somewhat 


for although the |i 


sonal influences to which exhibitions are con- |i 





portion of the remains 
extent of indifference to them which ye be 
imputed to the Town their archi. 


. that he 
taken a great deal of in § faberest in the 
remains, and made very use of his oppor- 


here, | tunities, when on the site, to 
ae per depen SF aecoan” 


The case in is briefly this: th 
Rina malar og Rt Mr ptr 
of which are of great interest and in good 
preservation so far as they go, 


ing part of it will shortly be removed. 
‘exten ing from this, however, are the portions 
more recently discovered ; the er circular 
system 


recess, at present shut in by 
walls, which, if it exists as shown on Mr. 
Mann’s plan, was obviously the laconicum. 
Mr. Mann tells us he has measured this at the 


time he was working on the site, and his 
statement is more or less confirmed by memo- 
randa and drawings by Mr. Irvine, the present 


clerk of works at Peterborough Cathedral, a 
most accurate and trustworthy observer. Over 
these portions of the remains the new 
buildi are being extended, and this is 
obviously the most convenient direction 
for their extension in connexion with the 
existing portions. The new building is to be 
vaulted over the ci bath, leaving the 
latter untouched ; but the walls of the new 
work have been carried right through the 
other portions, which are to be utilised for 
some additional baths in the basement, with a 
staircase to give access to them, only building 
the new work so as to leave it possible for 
explorers to get round and in and out of it and 
study what remains still exist of the calidarium 
and its accessories. 

Encumbered as the site is at present with 
building débris, it is difficult to judge exactly 
how much detail there is left of the hypocauss, 
but Mr. Irvine’s evidence, in which we have 
great confidence, goes to show that at the time 
this portion was uncovered there was, at any 
rate, enough left to show the construction of 
the floor very completely. Undoubtedly the 
remains at this part, however, are in a much 

and more dilapidated state than those 

of the large bath, and we can understand that 
it may appear to many that the interests of 
archeology have been sufficiently consulted by 
constructing the new work so as to permit 
of access to the old. This appears to 
have been Mr. Penrose’s view. But it 
to us that he — So nana 

in carrying out the new building have no 
sufficiently considered the t interest there 
would be in keeping the plan at least, if it be 
little of ny man bath system unen- 
cumbered by new building, so that its general 
disposition could be seen and understood by 
ord visitors. Few people can understand 
and in such a — when they have to 
iece it her from bits seen here and there 
in the middle of modern work. If the Corpo- 
ration or the Baths ie — is 
responsible for the new building, would con- 
sent to forego the two or three baths to be 
gained in the basement, to remove the walls 
which have been partially built, and to arch 


them unencumbered and easy of inspection 
as a whole, they will not lose much prac- 
tical advantage, and they will certainly wake 
their eon antiquarian on of far 
more interest to visitors, and of far greater 
value to the town, besides leaving much 
better chances for future further exploration, 


than by obscuring it’ all in a labyrinth of 
men he Be 
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NOTES. 


maeaOW that the Richmond Vestry 
"NAEL has obtained official sanction to 
K iN the purchase of the Buccleuch 
M223) estate as a pleasure-ground for 
" le, the next important question to 
Se el in connexion with the transaction 
is apparently whether a slice is to be taken 
from the estate at the river frontage for the 
purpose of continuing the towing path 
unbroken from London to Staines. Pedestrians 
on this path are at present blocked by the 
admittedly beautiful lawn which slopes down 
to the river edge, and a détour has to be 
made round by the Lower Road in order to 
regain the path. Although the Local Govern- 
ment Board in its sanction ventured to ex 

its opinion that the continuation of the 
by the river side at this point would a 
“desirable improvement,” there appears to be 
a strong feeling in the vestry, and in the town 
itself, that the material depreciation of part of 
the estate to be sold, and the great expense of 
maintaining this portion of the which 
would fall on the shoulders of the ratepayers, 
would not be compensated for by any public 
advantage attending the construction of the 
path, An offer of 6,000/. has been made for 
the mansion alone, on condition that the lawn 
remains intact. It is further argued that as 
horse-power in the working of barges on the 
river Thames has given place to steam-tugs, 
the path is not required as a towing: path, and 
that the deviation which the pedestrian requires 
to make in consequence of the above-mentioned 









interruption involves an increased walk of only | s 


a hundred yards or so. A witness at the recent 
inquiry asserted that this portion of the path 
had been “ filched from the people.” But this 
does not seem to be the fact. e Corporation 
of London, when it was empowered by Act of 
Parliament to construct the towing-path from 
London to Staines, endeavoured, it appears, 
to purchase this piece of river-frontage from 
the predecessors of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
but unsuccessfully, very high offers for it being 
refused. We should imagine that “ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number” would be 
much better promoted by the sight of the green 
lawn than by the use of ano it as a path, 
to the detriment of the scene, 





HE Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
ee at Dartford on Saturday last, con- 


firmed the statement that the Government 
have in hand a Bill relating to railway rates. 
His Lordship expressed his belief that if the 


railway companies are ap ed fairly they 
will assist and co-operate in making the exist- 
ing regulations more equitable and satisfactory ; 
and remarked upon the policy of “ ing 
with thine adversary quickly while in the way 
with him.” It is sincerely to be hoped that 
the proposed measure will not arouse such an 
amount of opposition among the directors and 
shareholders as was excited by Mr. Mundella’s 
Bill. It is quite possible, however, that, 
although not a party question, the fact of the 
Bill referred to being brought forward by a 
Government of advanced Liberal views partly 
accounted for the animosity of certain of those 
who declaimed so loudly against it. It now 
remains to be seen how a Conservative measure 
will be received. It will hardly be —— 
inst the present Government that 
vocate “confiscation,” but Lord Randol 
Churchill showed himself alive to the fact that 
if the grievances which exist are suffered to 
continue, and to develope still further, the 
Property of the railway companies may be 


placed - serious . This is being in- 
creasin i ; ; 
inne y by the railway companies 


rhemselves, and concessions are being made in 
individual cases, but in not a few wo gh ei the 
map ony A has been forced upon the companies 
; y the withdrawal and diversion of the traffic. 
f, in place of the present ‘chaotic state of 
affairs, a definite principle of charging can be 
yereed upon, the benefit will be in ble. 
i any case, the grievance of unfair advan- 
— ing given to the foreign im over 
€ home producer, will bit, length 


rogramme of the 
saamak Government be carried out 
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ypmunte appears vl be Tow doubt that 
ion 18 making steady progress in 
this country, as regards public opinion, and in 
some Continental States in actual progress, 
especially Germany and Italy. The con 

of cremationists, which has just been held at 
Gotha, was attended not only by members of 
the og association but by the local societies 
of Berlin, Dresden, F ort, Leipsic, Ham- 
burg, Vienna, and other towns ; and the opera- 
tions of the Gotha Crematorium (the chief 
locality in Germany) were pronounced on all 
sides to be cleanly, decorous, and entirely 
devoid of anything that might shock the feel- 
ings or the sentiments. ose persons who 
have paid no attention to the subject would do 
well to read Mr. Eassie’s figures, contained in 





press | his rread before the Sani Institute at 
York fe tary institute a 


reported in our last number), in which 

he states that, if cremation were practised by 
only half the population of London, 500 acres 
would be sufficient for all burial purposes, 
while at the present time the requisite ground 
is nearly 3,000 acres ; and that this 500 could 
accommodate two and a half million persons 
for 1,000 years, allowing permanent room to 
each urn. Closely allied to the actual question 
of cremation is that of funeral reform, and the 
abolition, to a great extent, of the undertaker 
and his bill ; no small matter, when it is con- 
sidered that the annual total of funeral 
expenses in land and Wales is estimated 
at about five millions. But cremation itself 
oes far deeper than the question of expense, 

or it is the only solution of a daily occurring 
danger to the public health, to which not a 
ingle valid objection, apart from prejudice and 

@ conservative sentimentality, has yet been 





WW BAterEs fine stroke of policy may 

possibly have dictated the publication, 
just at this juncture, of the announcement of 
the Duc d’Aumale’s bequest of Chantilly to 
the Institute of France, there is no doubt of 
the value of such a splendid gift,—a gift for 
which not only France, but the whole civilised 
world may well de grateful. The architectural 
history of Chantilly was the subject of a long 
and interesting communication in our columns 
two or three years ago, from one of 
the most eminent French art-critics of the 
— and some illustrations of the building 

ill be found accompanying it. The chateau, 
with its collection of antiquities and works of 
art, forms a kind of epitomised monument of 
French architecture and art in the days of the 
ancien régvme. 





i hee ancient fortifications of Bassano, to 
which we have frequently referred, were 
commenced to be dismantled on the 20th of 
September, the anniversary of the recognition 
of Rome as the capital of Italy, amid the 
almost frantic applause of the citizens. The 
Mayor, in the course of the ceremony which 

ed the work of demolition, referred to 
what he considered to be the propriety of select- 
ing the date of the 20th of September for the 
inauguration of the work, and suggested that 
the new boulevard which will be formed upon 
the site of the ancient walls should be named 
after the 20th of September (la viale venti 
Settembre). This name, he continued, would 
recal the aspirations of many centuries, the 
sighs of many philosophers, the sacrifices of 
many martyrs, and the deeds of those illus- 
trious pioneers who laboured with heart and 
hand to accomplish the unity of Italy. The 
citizens of Bassano are, perhaps, the best judges 
of what alterations are requisite for the good 
of their native town, but the artist and the 
archeologist may, perhaps, be pardoned if 
they ex a regret that the people of 
Bassano did not experience some compunction 
at the destruction (even if such destruction 
were necessary) of an ancient and interesting 
landmark in the history of their venerable 
town. 


HE Hammersmith Vestry, like the Rich- 
mond Authority, are in the middle of 
negotiations for the purchase of picturesque 
sylvan estates for the recreation of the people. 
®Sce the Builder, vol, xivil., pp. 119, 186-189, 166, 164-167, 
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rags i of the Ravenscourt oe 
estate w it is proposed {to purchase for the 
Hammersmith me pa raised the price 
to 60,000/. It appears that the will provides 
that the highest offer must be accepted. It 
was understood that the trustees had resolved 
to accept 50,000/. ; and that the committee of 
the Vestry, after having visited the estate, and 
been charmed with its ties, and been made 
aware of the fact that the Metropolitan Board 
had agreed to bear a portion of t the expendi- 
ture, were likely to report favourably upon the 
question of the purchase of the estate for the 
public. But an offer, it appears, has been 
received from a private individual of more 
than 50,0001. ; and the trustees, to place them- 
selves in harmony with the provisions of the 
will, have let it be known to the Vestry, 
though in an informal way, that they 
require 60,000. for the estate. The Vestry 
are evidently in this dilemma: that even if 
they offer that sum for the estate, and a higher 
offer from another quarter is made, they may 
be told that they will have to increase their 
offer still further. It is not expected that the 
Vestry will advance upon these indefinite lines 
of negotiation. 


We. understand that the Works Committee 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
have _— to advise the Board to re-appoint 
Mr. Vulliamy, in a temporary capacity, as 
Superintending Architect for a period of 
twelve months from the 25th of December 
a, at which time his resignation would take 
effect. 


WE are glad to observe that Mr. Parratt, 
the well-known musician and organist, 
in a paper read at the Church Congress, “ pro- 
tested against the custom of stifling the organ 
by placing it in a chamber on one side of the 
chancel, where it was entirely lost as an archi- 
tectural feature,and destroyed as an instrument 
for the support and encouragement of congrega- 
tional singing.” We hope church architects will 
make a note of this. Many‘of them are still great 
sinners in this respect, and keep on building 
these miserable “‘ organ chambers,” as they are 
called, though experts have condemned the 
system over and over again. 

















A PROPOSAL FOR A NEW THAMES 
BRIDGE. 


Tus is a design for a proposed iron bridge 
just below London Bridge. It is shown upon 
the site of old London Bridge, about 130 ft. 
below the existing London Bridge, and would 
lead from Fish-street-hill by a few granite steps 
laid transversely in the Middlesex abutment, on 
to the new bridge, where a platform 15 ft. or 
20 ft. wide could be provided, supported on iron 
arches similar in span and of not less clear 
headway than London Bridge, so that the piers 
could be arranged to be built without impeding 
the navigation. The foundations of old London 
Bridge being good, the cost of foundations to 
the new bridge would be considerably reduced. 
These foundations can be seen during a low 
tide. They varied from 25 ft. to 34 ft. in 
width, and were built on platforms supported 
on strong elm piles driven into the bed of the 
river and cut off at low water-mark, their 
area being surrounded by the old starlings 
which surrounded that ancient structure, and 
which were filled in with stone andchalk. The 
contract for the removal of old London Bridge 
included filling up the holes in the bed of the 
river (which had been dug out by the great fall 
and scour produced by the contraction of the 
waterway) to a level of 14 ft. below spring tide 
low water-mark, or 6 ft. above the lowest point 
of the foundation of the present London Bridge. 
The old bridge, which was 40 ft. wide, contained 
a drawbridge for large vessels, in addition to 
nineteen pointed arches, the piers of which 
occupied so much space that only one-third of 
the width of the river was reserved as water- 
way. In old Westminster Bridge, which con- 
sisted of thirteen principal and two smaller 
arches nearest the abutments, about two-thirds 
of the width of the river at the point of crossing 
was reserved as waterway. In Vauxhall Bridge, 
consisting of nine arches, only one-sixth of the 
waterway is obstructed my at the new 
Wastminster Bridge less “— sixth is 
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‘aa with the present grand masonry struc- 
neg Any one he over Blackfriars 
Bridge and contrasts two railway bridges 
adjoining, sees at once how @ parallel girder, 
spite of all efforts to hide it, fails to har- 
monise with surrounding objects. A continuous 
pier is also preferable to separate columns, not 
only as regards appearance, but because the 
weight and strength of the bridge becomes 
distributed over the whole width of the pier. 
Where, however, the weight may be assumed 
to be transferred to distinct fixed bearings, as in 
the case of railway and suspension bridges, 
isolated cylinder foundations may be adopted. 

No wharf property need be pulled down on 
the Middlesex side, there being already an 
opening of 24 ft. at the end of Fish-street-hill, 
leading to the General Steam Navigation Pier. 
The pier would remain just below the first arch 
of the bridge, and be approached from the side 
of the steps leading to the bridge. London 
Bridge Wharf would become a warehouse 
above bridge instead of a warehouse below 
bridge, and thus would be slightly reduced in 
value, but could be approached from below 
bridge by an — under the steps leading 
to the new bridge. Passengers could thus walk 
along the quay wall from Fresh Wharf to 
London Bridge Wharf as well as being able to 
cross the road between St. Magnus Church and 
the proposed steps to the bridge as at present. 
The approach road would lead in a straight line 
on from Gracechurch-street, and form a direct 
communication across the river from the Monu- 
ment Station of the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way. The lower end of Fish-street-hill might 
further be considerably improved by adding to it 
the garden adjoining St. Magnus Church or 
making a footpath through the garden. The 
approach to old London Bridge passed close by 
St. Magnus Church, and hence it would be only 
reinstating things as they before existed, as 
well as instituting a great public improvement. 
On the Surrey side the bridge platform could be 
continued by an arched passage of the required 
width through the warehouse on this side of 
the river, and entering it at a high level the 
landing stage to Fenning’s Wharf conld be 
retained under the abutment arch, while the 
remainder of both the warehouse and wharf 
would stand as at present. Then, passing by a 
bridge over Tooley-street, an arched passage 
through the buildings between Tooley-street 
and Duke-street, the approach would terminate 
opposite the South Eastern Railway bridge over 
the present railway approach, entering Duke- 
street at Bolton’s Sussex Hotel. Thus a nearer 
way to the railway stations would be provided 
for the passengers, and the new bridge would 
relieve both, but especially the eastern foot- 
path of London Bridge of a amount of 
pedestrian traffic. It is that at least 
104,000 pedestrians upon the average daily 
cross London Bridge to and fro. 

The Tower Bridge, when completed, will 
doubtless relieve London Bridge of the dock 
traffic which now passes over it, but there will 
still remain a pedestrian traffic to be 
considered, which makes its way between 
London Bridge railways and the City, the natural 
tendency of a tion being towards a 
country rather a town life. The late 
General Manager of the London, Brighton, and 
South-Coast Railway Company stated, in 
evidence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, some six years ago, that in all 
about 22,000,000 passengers are conveyed in 
and out of the two railway stations annually ; 
16,000,000 by the Brighton line, and 6,000,000 
by the South-Eastern line, averaging about 
B 000 passengers per day in and out of the 
'ghton Company's station ; that the majority 
os these passengers make their way over 

mdon Bridge, and that something like one- 
third of the gers cross in vehicles, to 
avoid the discomfort of the insufficient width 
of the footpaths on the bridge, as well as the 
nuisance of the dust which, on account of the 
closed parapet, collects in a kind of continuous 
ne fo that in whichever direction the wind 

ows, 1t creates an eddy against the parapet 
a Po opposite side, having no opening hy 
much to escape. The eastern footpath is 

the dann? most crowded, and hence it is w 
river side that an increased width is 
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an The extension of the South-Eastern 
way, conv passe to Cannon- 
street has doubtless relieved the traffic over 
London Bridge a good deal, and the construction 
of the new City and Southwark Subway between 
Arthur-street on the City side and the Elephant 
and Castle upon the Surrey side may further 
reduce the crowded footpaths of the bridge, 
but the Brighton Company, which, as stated 
above, introduce the bulk of the traffic, could 
not continue their line into the City at London 
Bridge without crossing the South-Eastern 
Railway, and this is the least likely plan to be 
entertained. Various schemes for widening 
London Bridge on one or both sides have been 
proposed, but the late Sir John Rennie always 
objected to any scheme which would extend the 
area, or which would add extra weight to the 
foundations of Londen Bridge, principally 
because the bridge was never calculated to bear 
the additional weight which would be thrown 
upon it, and because the structure having 
attained its final bearings, it would be inju- 
dicious to do anything that might have a 
tendency to disturb it. London Bridge is at 
present overcrowded, not because it is of insuffi- 
cient width for what it should accommodate, 
but because it has thrown upon it an enormous 
amount of traffic which does not properly belong 
to the traffic of its approaches. By the con- 
struction of the Tower Bridge, and the relief of 
the railway passenger traffic which does not 
properly belong to its approaches, London 
Bridge would remain unaltered and quite com- 
modious enough to accommodate both the 
pedestrian and the road traffic passing between 
the Borough and the City. The cost of the 
new bridge as here proposed would be about 
70,0001. The width of the opening existing 
between the buildings on the Middlesex side 
permits of the construction of a bridge suffi- 
ciently wide to carry a cable tramway worked by 
a stationary engine, by which passengers could 
be conveyed to the termination of the new 
thoroughfare at Bolton’s Sussex Hotel from the 
steps leading to Fish-street-hil] on the City side, 
or, by continuing the thoroughfare by means of 
an easy slope, the tram line might run as far 
as Thames-street, stopping opposite St. Magnus 
Church. The stationary engine could be placed 
either on the Surrey or Middlesex side. The 
system proposed is found to work admirably at 
Highgate, and there are many who would gladly 
pay a penny to cross the river in this way 
under cover from London Bridge Station, even 
in fine weather. As three-fourths of the width 
of the proposed new bridge would be ample for 
rurning cable tramcars, the remaining fourth 
could be railed off as a public footpath, which 
the company who make the bridge might offer 
to reserve free. 

The cost of the tramway would be 8,000I., and 
cars running at the rate of seven miles per hour 
on a double track throughout might make 1,800 
journeys daily in fifteen working-hours. Allow- 
ing an average of eight passengers per car on 
each journey, 14,400 passengers would becarried 
daily, or 5,256,000 passengers annually. The 
receipts would give probably 20,000. a year, 
and the annual working expenses would not 
exceed 2,0001., or one-tenth of the receipts. 

A. T. Watmiszey, C.E. 














THE ECCLESIASTICAL ART EXHIBITION, 
WAKEFIELD. 


Taat a small Exhibition, open for only a few 
days, and consisting, as regards the more im- 
t section of it, of objects gathered from 
private collections in a more or less haphazard 
manner, should cover a somewhat wider area 
than is indicated by its title, and should be 
chiefly made up of things which, though suffi- 
ciently interesting, one has seen a dozen times 
before, is only to be expected. That the cata- 
logue, too, should be incomplete is hardly to be 
avoided under the circumstances, and that it 
should be arranged upon a system differing from 
that adopted for the objects themselves, though 
productive of much inconvenience, may be 
excused. | 
The Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition which has 
been held this week at Wakefield in connexion 
with the Church Congress being of the cha- 
racter described might, therefore, be pro- 
nounced a success if there were nothing more 
to criticise; for, mingled with a mass of com- 


paratively commonplace objects and a certain | g 


percen of rubbish, there were many things 
of cameos! interest and beauty. But we do 
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not think that in all other ways the greatest 
possible success was attained. It is at least 
unfortunate that some firms who were once 
important exhibitors were allowed this year to 
open a sort of opposition show close to the 
entrance, and it is still more to be regretted 
that the “Loan Exhibition” of ancient and 
Medizval work, which is, or should be, the most 
interesting section, was relegated to a couple of 
dark little back rooms, where the gas had to be 
burned all day, and which were consequently 
so close that many persons merely came to the 
doors, and declared they could not stay. 

The Drill-hall, which was occupied by the 
stalls of various societies and firms exhibiting 
church furniture, fittings, and decorations, 
religious publications, photographs, flowers, and 
other things connected,—some of them rather 
distantly,—with ecclesiastical art, is a well- 
lighted and spacious apartment, well adapted 
to the purposes of an exhibition, and we may 
commence our description with some notice of 
the section to which it was devoted. 

The Arundel Society, which stands first in the 








| catalogue, exhibited a considerable number of 


those careful chromolithographed copies of works 
of the old masters which it produces from time 
to time, and some of the representations of 
Italian architecture, which we rather regret the 
Society publishes, though they are beautiful, 
and, as we can testify in many cases, faithful 
representations of the objects. 

Messrs. Benham and Froud showed a collec- 
tion of ecclesiastical metal work, consisting of 
candelabra, lamps, ‘gas fittings, some fine 
eagle lecterns, alms dishes, church plate, &c., 
and particularly a brass altar-cross with silver 
medallions representing the conventional Agnus 
at the crossing and the four beasts at the 
extremities. 

Messrs. Brindley & Foster, of Sheffield, ex- 
hibited a small church organ, with their special 
mechanism, and photographs of those they have 
erected in the English churches at Paris and 
Moscow, and elsewhere. 

Messrs. Mayer & Co., of Bond-street, were 
chiefly represented by a carved oak reredos, 
consisting of a rather heavy architectural frame- 
work surrounding a representation of the Lord’s 
Supper, sufficiently conventional in treatment, 
and modelled with knowledge and skill; a 
stained-glass window by the same firm at the 
other end of the room showed remarkably rich 
colouring. 

Among the works exhibited by Messrs. Jones 
& Willis, who had a large collection of church 
furniture, fittings, plate, &c., we particularly 
noticed some materials for curtains and wall- 
hangings in nice quiet colours and of good 
patterns; also some very good hand em- 
broidery, and a new and comparatively cheap 
pattern for brass eagle-lecterns for small 
churches and poor parishes. 

Mr. Alfred Heming exhibited a large number 
of drawings and cartoons of stained-glass and 
ecclesiastical wall-decorations, among the 
former being a design for a window in the new 
church of St. Thomas, Brentwood. 

Any one who could not suit himself with a 
chair from among the specimens which occupied 
Messrs. West & Collier’s stall must be difficult 
to please; all possible rush, wooden, and cane- 
seated patterns appeared to be represented, 
and among them a particularly comfortable 
church chair designed by Mr. William White, 
F.8.A. 

One of the most interesting stalls in the 
room was that occupied by the exhibits of the 
East Grinstead School of Embroidery, Queen- 
square, London, among which were some of 
the best specimens of hand embroidery in the 
Exhibition, which was unusually rich in such 
work. .We may notice particularly a dossal 
for the Lady Chapel, Hereford Cathedral, and 
a beautiful cover for a super-altar, having 
passion flowers worked on a white-figured silk 
ground. With the modern work was a fine old 
Italian white chasuble, worked with sprays of 
flowers, which, we are told, is to be remounted 
as an altar frontal. 

Mesars. Luscombe & Son, of Exeter, had an 
exhibit of carving in oak, their most important 
work being a partly-finished rood, consisting of 
a crucifix and the usual figures of St. Mary 
the Virgin and St. John the Evangelist; but 
the best things on the stall were some vaulting 
bosses carved with much knowledge and spirit. 

Among the drawings and cartoons of stained 
lass and wall decorations by Mr. Edward 
Frampton, the series representing the life of 





St. Charles Borromeo were of exceptional 
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interest. The small cellection of similar draw- 
ings, by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
though showing beautiful work, hardly did 
‘ustice to this well-known firm. Messrs. Powell 

ros. sent a beautifully light transparent speci- 
men of stained glass, and a small collection of 
drawings and cartoons for similar work, and 
there was a similar exhibit in the next room, by 
Messrs. Shrigley & Hunt. : 

Large sainations of ecclesiastical embroidery 
for vestments, banners, altar-frontals, &c., were 
exhibited by the Mother Superior of the House 
of Mercy at Horbury, near Wakefield, and by 
the Wimbledon Art College for Ladies; among 
the works of the former we particularly noticed 
a white altar-frontal; and among those of the 
latter a still more beautiful one, also white, with 
a powdering of exquisitely-worked and designed 
conventional flowers. 

We must not omit to mention Messrs. Earp, 
Son, & Hobbs’s collection of photographs of 
architectural carving executed by them; nor 
the improved dual desks and adjustable music 
chair shown by the North of England Furnish- 
iug Company. 

Mr. F. Johnson, of Leicester, among some 
good specimens of metalwork, showed a number 
of cast-iron grave-crosses and headstones which 
we really cannot approve of. Our ordinary 
graveyard monuments certainly might be im- 
proved upon, but hardly by the introduction of 
of cast iron as a material for them. 

Mr. Reuben Bennet, of Manchester, showed 
some specimens of his material for wall decora- 
tion, a substance for rendering on walls, and 
which will remain moist long enough to be 
worked upon by hand, afterwards becoming 
hard and tough, though always remaining 
elastic enough not to be easily cracked. 

It is not within our province to notice the 
large exhibits of religious and semi-religi 
publications, and the photographs, flowers, and 
clerical tailoring, but we may have more to say 
about the interesting collection of ancient and 
Medizval objects lent to the management for 
the occasion. 
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PROFESSOR ROGER SMITH ON 
LEARNING TO DESIGN BUILDINGS.* 


Tuts is the subject upon which I am to 
address you to-night. Weall hope to learn this 
if we intend to be architects. Designing 
buildings is believed by many people to be the 
sole occupation of an architect. This is an 
error; it is only a part of his work, but it is the 
part which, so to speak, earns for him the dis- 
tinction of being an architect. A man who 
cannot originate a building may be excellently 
fitted to fill some other position, but not that of 
an architect. 

The services which a good builder, an 

accurate surveyor, a correct draughtsman 
render to the progress of a building are moat 
important ; but it is the architect’s duty, fore- 
seeing what the result is to be, to say what 
each of these is todo. His plans represent a 
building which as yet does not exist, but which 
istobe. His specification describes it. The 
quantities dissect it minutely. The perspective 
view represents it on the spot where it is to 
stand, with its light and shade, its grouping, its 
outline, and all its qualities, while as yet it has 
no existence. 
It is the act of originating a new building or 
part of a building which we mean when we 
talk of architectural design. This process is 
the crucial difficulty in our profession. To 
master this difficulty is to accomplish success, 
to be mastered by it is to fail. 

Designing a building I admit is at firet 
difficult, but so is everything which is worth 
doing, and I shall not dwell on the difficulty, 
and only try to point out how it is to be met. 

The first thing to do is, perhaps, to ask what 
it is which we propose to originate when we 
attempt to design architectare. What, in fact, 
isa building? This may seem a simple ques- 
tion to those who are not as yet very familiar 
with buildings. It is one, however, of which 
the answer appears less and less clear as one 
comes to know more about the matter. At 
last we come to know thata building (as such a 
thing is understood by those who know most 
about it) is a very complicated affair, not at all 
easy to describe or to define. You and I think 
we know pretty well what a human being is, 


* Being the Public Introductory 








| bat we really are profoundly ignorant of what 


goes to make up a human being as un 

by those who study anatomy and physiology. 
So, though in a‘far less degree, a building is a 
complex matter, and the better it is known the 
less simple it turns out. There are at least 
four main characters with which any building 
must be invested in order to be really good ; 
that is to say, really architecture. 

First, a building isa contrivance. By that I 
mean that every building, from a dog-kennel 
upwards, is contrived for a definite ‘ 
Fhe art of Ginposing the vlan of a taune ballilies 
so that each room it contains shall be of the 
size or shape for its intended use, and the right 
access to each and the communication between 
all shali be t ly convenient, and every 
part shall be light, and the whole so put 
together that there shall be no lost space. 


of a building, and good planning goes far to 
secure that as a contrivance the structure shall 
answer its purpose. That purpose, of course, 
must be thoroughly understood by the designer, 
and as the purposes of buildi are very 
various, a vast amount of knowledge 
is desirable for an architect, and such knowledge 
should be not only varied in extent, but 
accurate in its nature. 

Let me next point out that a building is a 
structure as well as a contrivance; that is to 
say, it is put together piece by piece, and made 
up of a series of different materials, each more 
fit for some which has to be served than 
any other. Now, the due employment of the 
various materials,—such, for example, as bricks, 
stones, lime, sand, slates, tiles, timber, iron, 
lead, copper, glass, &c.,—requires to be under- 
stood and allowed for in the design; and in a 
good building each is made to serve its turn. 
A building, moreover, is exposed to the cease- 
less attacks of causes, seen or unseen, which 
tend to wear it down and destroy it. The 
action of wind and weather, the force of storms, 
the heat of the sun, fire, flood, damp, drought, 
neglect, use, and misuse,—these agencies, and 
a thousand others, are conspiring to shorten 
the life of every building, and are only too 
often well seconded by the insecurity of 
foundations and the unsoundness of workman- 
ship. You are sure almost to begin your career 
with the notion that buildings are erected to 
stand; by slow degrees you will come to 
realise that they are actually built to come 
down, and that it is only a question of time 
when that shall take place. Now, in the design 
of a building, the designer ought so to construct 
it as to employ every material upon the daty to 
which it is best fitted, and he ought so to pro- 
vide for the soundness of the structure that 
decay shall be warded off as long as le, 
and as much resistance shall be off by the 
fabric to ite many enemies as may be. 

I might also calla building an economy. I 
do not exactly mean by this a saving of money, 
but I use the word in ite larger and primary 
sense of a well-managed undertaking. A wise 
and well-judged administration of a certain 
definite measure of resources. Of course, these 
are to a large extent measured by money, and 
to say that in a good building the owner gets 


inexact way, of expressing part of what I mean. 
There is, for example, such a thing as 
an economy of material. Marble is a finer 
material to build with than brick, but even 
were marble plentiful it would be false economy 
to prefer it to brick for the exterior of a build- 
ing to stand so cruel a climate as that of 
London. 

Ornament, again, is the life of a building, 
but if an architect, in the wish to make his 
building elaborate, covers it with ornament, he 
will, unless he be a very clever fellow indeed, 
fail to produce half so rich an effect as if he 
preserves a sufficient amount of plain surface 
to make a contrast. 

An architectural building should be well 
contrived, soundly constructed, judiciously 
economised. But if it stop here it can hardly 
hope to be reckoned architecture. It must also 
be a work of art. It must satisfy the eye, and 
through the eye produce an im on the 
mind. What is it that distinguishes St. Paul's 
Cathedral from the brick boxes with square 
holes in them, of which the heavy front walls 
are apparently balanced on the edge of the 
huge sheets of glass that form the shop 
windows? It is not the size, or the material, 
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or the of the building so much as the 
fact that Bt. Paul’s Cathedral is architecture, 


This art is part of the originating or designing | i 


good value for his money is one way, if an/d 


and Dakin’s Tea Warehouse and Hitch 

C cock’s 
mercery shop are only buildings. The humb| 
lodge, designed so as to p a eullivated 


taste, is better architecture than the ma...; 
to which it gives access, if the latter be valine 
ostentatious, or ill-conceived and shapeleag, 


y 
& little upon the designer’ 
having recognised and conformed to the ey 
ments, often exacting enough of arrangement, 
construction, economy,—but they cousist chiefly 


Now, if every one who designs a buildin 
in respect of even the more ordinary ae 
ments to master all from the beginning as 
though it had never been done before the under- 

would be overwhelming. Fortunately 
buildings have been erected successfully ever 
since civilisation began, and we inherit from 
our forefathers. So in part, at any rate, 
the architect has only to do what others have 
done before. In short, in every structure there 
is much that is old, but should be something 
that is new, if it is to be in any sense 


i 


Take a simple case of planning as an illustra- 
y it isa stable that has to be designed. 
mi = has = be considered, the archi- 

begin by measuring a horse, and 
then thinking out all that he requires to make 
him safe and comfortable; that, fortunately, 
has been done, and the result is known. The 
dimensions for each horse are well established, 
the proper fittings are known also, and when it 
is once settled whether the stable is to be a 
luxurious one, or a cheap one, or a medium, you 
ought to know within a trifle how much space 
to give to each animal. The same thing is 
more or less true of; the other parts of the 
building. 

Turn to construction. The architect of a 
building to stand in a London street has not to 
superintend or direct the making of the bricks 
or burning the lime. He does not need to try 
experiments to settle what? scantling of floor- 
joists is safe enough to bear ordinary loads, and 
what additional scantling is necessary to pre- 
vent his ceilings from cracking; nor will it be 

to work out for himself de novo how 
bricks should be bonded. Sufficient experience 
is accumulated as to ordinary construction for 
it to be right to accept its resulte and make use 
of them, and, therefore, the first duty of 4 
stadent of construction is to learn what is 
already generally accepted; and if something 
not previously tried, or not on all fours with 
past experience so far as it is known, becomes 
requisite, then the architect has to draw upon 
his power of designing new construction as 
well as selecting old. Were it necessary it 
would be easy to show that the rule just laid 
own holds good equally in the economy of 
building. Here also the designer has not to 
work in the dark; but the old and established 
facta will help him in dealing with a new case. 

Last, and of chief im nee in designing, 
are the qualities that make the building a work 
of art. And when we come to inquire what 
are we shall find that here also the principle 
w I have laid down holds good. Our designs 
should contain much that is old, but something 


H 


principle would answer. 

Somstines people have attempted to design 
buildings, making use entirely of what is old. 
There is a ruin at Edinburgh which is an un 
finished copy of the Parthenon at Athens, and 
was intended for a public purpose. Had this 
modern reproduction of an ancient Greek 
temple been completed, it would have been 4 
most beautiful object, because the original is 
80, but the design of it was no more an original 
design than a of a picture is original. 

At the time when this building at me oa 
was schemed early in the present century, 
public mind had ell opened to the beauty 
of Greek architecture, and many exact copies, 
as far as form went, of Greek featares, such as 

ments, &c., were made use of. 
ere, there was copying, not designing: 
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Something very much like this occurred some- 
times during the Gothic revival, _ romero 
could be found that are just as much copies as 
the Edinburgh Parthenon. It may be safe tc 
reprodace — that has been done already, 
it is not design. 
a the other hand, the attempt has some- 
times been recommended,—to students and 
others,—and has, I believe, been made to pro- 
duce architectura) designs that should be all 
new. This, however, is far more difficult than 
might at first be supposed, though of course, if it 
could be done, the result would be certainly, at 
t, original. : api 

=~ is dificult, however, to imagine a building 
that shall not have a floor, walls, a roof, doors, 
and windows, and however diverse these may be 
from what has been customary, still there is 
something about every door a little like every 
other ; and so of windows, roofs, &c. 

But, allowing for the elements of a building 
being in themselves of old sorts, the attempt 
may be made to give them new features, t.¢., to 
treat them in a new way, so for example that 
the windows or doors or other features shall 
indeed be openings, but different in shape or in 
size or in the ornaments applied to them from 
any yet known; and, so far as my experience 
goes, no such attempts are successful in pro- 
ducing designs that are good as well as novel. 
Perhaps the Pavilion at Brighton may fairly 
illustrate the degree of architectural merit 
usually attained by a determined attempt to 
originate something perfectly new. The reason 
of this is not far to seek. So many buildings 
have been erected and so many experiments 
made that in many particulars almost all 
reasonable possibilities have been tried, and 
we can treat these existing works as a series of 
experiments of which the results are stored up 
for our favour, one result being that, as regards 
many parts of buildings, the best thing possible 
is known. 

Now somewhere between these two extremes 
of a design all old and a design all new there 
lies a combination of the old with the new, 
which forms satisfactory architecture. Let us 
try to find it. 

Ifa person having agood knowledge of archi- 
tecture examines the design of an important 
building of any period he will find reason to 
conclade that the bulk of the features and the 
general principles of disposition had been used 
before and were known and familiar at the time 
when the building was erected, but that even in 
the design of these variations were imported by 
the architect; while in the manner in which 
these known features are employed there is 
something peculiar to the building, partly 
growing out of the conditions under which it 
was built and partly due to the creative genius 
of the architect. 

To illustrate this, let us examine the finest 
architectural work in the metropolis, which I 
take to be Westminster Abbey. 

The building as we see it was erected at 
various periods, from the reign of Henry III. 
downward, on the site of, and in substitution 
for & large church which had become old- 
fashioned in the eyes of those who worshipped 
in it. We know the dates at which the main 
portions of the present Abbey-churckh were 
built, and we know exactly what sort of 
windows, tracery, mouldings, vaulting, and 
other features were in use at the time,—and a 
careful comparison will show that these features 
where they occur in Westminster are not so 
different from similar parts in other buildings 
of the same date as to be in any sense new; 
although many of them have subtle differences 
which show that the taste and skill of the 
architects and masons at Westminster were 
more refined than their contemporaries. These 
subtle differences are part of that new element 
which the genius of the architect contributed 
to the design of the separate features. How 
Was it with the general design of the structure ? 

, Lhe plan of Westminster is in the main that 
ns Seah neae 

é years 

—! to bring Christian church-planning to 
rar point. But though its nave and aisles, its 
: sept and presbytery, its cloister and chapter 
ae resemble the same parts of other 
pace oe they are full of originalities. For 
ple, there is no otker church in Christ- 


ment of radiating chapels which a casual 
would say was just the same as in half 


the cathedrals of France. Yet when it is care- 
fully examined it turns out that it differs from 
all others,—in its planning, and consequently in 
ite effect. As we rise from plan to proportions, 
composition, general treatment, we find strong 
marks of originality, so much so that we 

that the architect who designed the 
building and carried it as far as the transept, 
has impressed upon it a character distinct from 
that of any other great church of England or 
France; and in the use of known features 
ae ane we known plan he has 

ound 1¢ possible to show the greatest possible 

freedom, originality, genius, and in short 
creative power. So that the design of West- 
minster was at the time when the building was 
erected quite new as a whole, though as a 
congeries of features it was to a large extent 
made of old materials. 

A principle is so much better understood if 

you learn it from a theory than as a bare 
statement (or to put it in a more magniloquent 
way), in the concrete instead of in the abstract, 
that I ventare to take the design of another 
great building as an illustration of the com- 
bination of new and old; and I cannot do better 
than select a second great London example, so 
that you may be able to go and verify what I 
have said yourselves. So I will take St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 
Sir Christopher Wren, in designing St. Paul's, 
had, somewhat against his will, to proceed 
upon the orthodox church plan, and at first 
sight the plan much resembles that of 
other great churches. Still, insome points even 
the planning is novel, and (without stopping 
to explain them) I will just draw your atten- 
tion to the planning of the western chapels, the 
apsidal ends of transepts, the exact position of 
transept, and above all the piers that carry the 
dome, all which are unusual. In construction 
the general excellence of the design is remark- 
able, and the contrivance of the principal 
features, the dome, though not entirely without 
precedent, is, on account of its great size, its 
great height from the ground, and the com- 
pleteness with which the triple disposition 
which the section displayed, is worked out, far 
in advance of any other example standing at 
the time, and has not been d since. 

Some points in the design of St. Paul's illus- 
trate what I mean by economy excellently well. 
The proportion of solids to voids, for example, 
is less than in most great churches, showing a 
judicious sparing of material. There are, how- 
ever, one or two examples where the piers are 
still more slender, but these have not proved 
so secure as St. Paul’s. The stability of our 
cathedral consequently shows that sound judg- 
ment was exercised in determining the mass of 
the walls and piers, and that they are just stout 
enough,—neither too thick nor too thin. The 
material employed,—Portland stone,—is of all 
the quarries within tolerable reach of London 
the stone which has proved itself the most 
durable under the trying influence of a town 
climate. Here, then, the design has shown the 
sound judgment of a true economist. 

It is, however, with the design of the cathe- 
dral as a work of art that we have to do chiefly. 
The art materials employed were old indeed. 
The most important are the Classic orders,— 
things which were foreshadowed in Assyrian 
and Egyptian times, regularly established in 
Greece some 500 years before Christ; worked 
up afresh by the Romans; disused for well nigh 
a thousand years, and then resuscitated by the 
artists of the Classic revival,—-now better 
knownasthe Renaissance. These have, more- 
over, been used in hundreds of buildings by 
Wren’s immediate predecessors and contem- 
poraries. The dome, the most conspicuous 
part of the design, was also anything but new, 
and there is hardly a moulding or an ornament 
that might not with justice have been described 
as hackneyed at the time the design was made. 
And yet the originality with which these 
familiar features are handled appears in every 
part of the sacred edifice, especially of its 
exterior. The dome crowns its substructare as 
no other dome does, and the beauty of its 
outline, the skill with which effect is given to 
the ring of columns below it, and the admirable 
proportion of its height to the mass with which 
it is associated, gives a charm to St. Paul’s that 
is all its own. The west front, again, where 
the designer laboured under difficulties of a 
special kind, is a triumph of skill and origiual 
handling; and so strong is the impress of 
genius on this work, that it stands out to this 
day as a triumph of architectoral art, not only 





‘among the buildings of its day, but also ‘as 
superior to similar cathedrals which have suc- 
ceeded it, whose architects might have taken it 
as a point of departure if they could. 

_ I have lately had an opportunity of examin- 
ing @ series of three buildings, near Liverpool, 
of which the likeness and the unlikeness may 
illustrate the same point. I allude to three 
modern churches, standing on the same side of 
the city, and built from the designs of three 
men of genius. The problem is much the same 
in each case,—a and rich church for the 
service of the Church of England, the artistic 
material is much the same,— Western Gothic,— 
and yet it is hardly possible to imagine a greater 
contrast than these three works of art, owing 
to the originality of the three designers and the 
consequent novelty of their treatment. 

Messrs. Paley and Austin’s church is a grand 
commanding structure, of height, 
transeptal, and with a noble tower at the 
crossing, of fine dark stone, and producing an 
effect of much dignity. The interior harmonises 
remarkably with the exterior in its dignity, 
loftiness, and richness. It is full of light, and 
it has a splendid ritual choir. Mr. Pearson's 
church has no tower; it is very plain 
externally, and is chiefly marked by the lofty 
windows, on which he is fond of relying for 
effect. The interior is a total contrast to the 
exterior in colour, is light stone, while the 
exterior is dark red, and is as elaborate as the 
exterior is plain. It is vaulted in stone 
throughout; it has, both in plan and section, all 
the features of a cathedral ; and there are some 
exquisite pieces of stone groining in the sub- 
structures of the organ. Except that it also 
possesses a ritual choir, well marked, this 
church has hardly a feature in common with 
the first-named. 

Mr. Street’s church resembles Mr. Pearson’s 
in being unostentatious outside, but there is no 
striking contrast between the outside and the 
in. The nave is very wide, giving a great air 
of spaciousness,—the shafts of the arcade are of 
splendid polished marble. The interior walls 
and roof are covered throughout with colour 
decoration. There is no clearstory, and but 
little light; the choir, though highly enriched 
and divided off, is not so strongly marked in the 
general construction of the church; and the 
whole structure is simpler, while the decoration 
is more complete, than in either of the other 
examples. Nothing can be better known to 
architects than the general ideas, the forms, 
the mouldings, the sculptures, employed by 
these three artists in their work. I hardly saw 
a scrap of anything unfamiliar, yet so individual 
and original was the spirit infused into the three 
works that it is hardly possible to compare them : 
they contrast in every respect. Each is anoble 
work of art, yet each differs from the other two 
in the principles upon which it is designed, and 
in almost every part the aim of each artist has 
been different. In each case the result is a 
success; but the great value of the new,—the 
original element of design,—impresses one in 
the most remarkable manner when one has the 
opportunity, as I lately had, of visiting the three 
buildings in one morning. 

It can hardly fail to strike you that in the 
examples I have quoted far more of the old was 
present in the design than of the new, yet it was 
the new part which added value to the whole. 
So it always is with every work of any original 
nature. The old furnishes the material, the new 
is the animating spirit to which it owes its 
form and substance, and, let me add, that in 
the majority of cases, modern architects have 
to be content with a small infusion of the new 
and to rely largely upon the quality of the 
old for the excellence of the buildings they 
erect. : : 

There are two reasons for this. First, that 
with regard to many architectural features, 
almost every possible modification of them has 
been tried, and the best is known; and to do 
anything new is often only once more making 
an experiment which has been done before with 
unsatisfactory results, or which has been far 
surpassed by other methods. ; 

Take, for example, a window-head filled with 
tracery. No more beautiful feature exists, but 
it has been so well done by the architects of the 
Middle Ages that anyattempt to make a differe nt 
sort of tracery from oneor anotherof the varieties 
they have left appears to be foredoomed to 
failure. There seems no reasonable probability 
that any designer could ever originate a sort of 
tracery that will bear comparison with what 
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The second reason is that most of the fea- 
ome ont On) ot iene 
ups, each o m 
ew wr gp ama We are in the habit of 
talking of styles of architecture, and, though 
the word is used rather vaguely, it always 
means a method or fashion of building, all the 
of which are harmonious with one another. 
You all probably, even those who are quite 
fresh to the subject, know of the division of 
architecture into Gothic and Classic styles, and 
these are again subdivided. The books are full 
of references to the English Gothic style, the 
French Gothic style, the style of the thirteenth 
or of the fifteenth century, and so on. Now, 
each one of these styles had a kind of elective 
affinity, as the chemists call it, for certain 
forms, and an intolerance of others. A Gothic 
building, for example, ordinarily admits only 
arches that are pointed, and very rarely 
tolerates s@micircular ones, which are, on the 
other hand, the proper ones for a Classic build- 
ing,—where it has arches at all. Further, 
although exceptionally the form of arch used in 
the one style may be employed in the other, 
such a thing is impossible in the case of mould- 
ings, and hardly possible in the case of orna- 
ments; and it is rarely possible to depart from 
these strict rules without the result being out of 
keeping. 

There is thus not much left for an architect 
to originate; and even in the use of known 
things, he is as limited to those proper to the 
style in which he is working, as a writer is to 
the words of the language which he is making 
use of. 

But there is plenty of room for original talent 
notwithstanding all this. There are refine- 
ments and new touches which a skilled artist 
can give to old and familiar forms. There are, 
from time to time, new materials or fresh 
purposes, giving an opportunity for the origina- 
tion of new forms; but chiefly, and of by far 
the greatest importance, the new combinations 
possible to be given, the fresh outlines, propor- 
tions, contrasts of light and shade and colour, 
which are rendered possible by the varying size, 
shape, and disposition required to meet fresh 
wants. These furnish the best opportunities: 
for original work. 

He who would design architecture must, 
then, have a good knowledge of what has 
been already done. The works of the past are, 
so to speak, our inheritance, and we cannot 
enter into the enjoyment of it without long and 
laborious study. In thisrespect the student of the 
present day is far more burdened with work that 
he must do than architects at some periods have 
been. There have been times (as, for example, 
in this country from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century) whea only one style was known or 
used, and that was the style of the day, growing 
out of, and based upon, the style of the past 
generation, but different, and for the moment 
in exclusive possession of the field. At the 
present day this is not the case; we are work- 
ing in more styles than one, and we are bound 
in order to be properly furnished for our work 
to know more stylesthanone. You will, I hope, 
understand that when I speak of knowing a style 
I do not mean merely acquiring a familiarity 
with it as it was at acertain date. You require 
to understand how it grew to be what it was, 
and all about the development of its various 
parts, as well as to be familiar with ite best 
examples, so that the study is historical, or 
should be, in part of ite method. 


who is ignorant of the nature of any thing cannot 
properly employ it, there is also this very im- 
portan vo ulalede Se 

istic as 


architectural design unless he knows a good deal 
more than what is barely sufficient to meet the 
ordinary calls upon him. 

I must not be understood as meaning that 
you ought to master thoroughly all the elements 
of many styles of architecture which you will 
never be called on to use. a com 
and exhaustive acquaintance with two styles ta 
as much as most men can accomplish, and to 
know one style thoroughly is h for most 
men. But then you ought to add a very good 
acquaintance with the leading facts of various 
styles, or you will not be properly able to use 
Sips coal 

S appears, » t to 
buildings may be divided into two parts 1) 
to a sufficient extent what has been 
already one; (2) Acquiring 
something fresh;—and that the second acquisition 
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| depends upon the first, and cannot be made by 
itself 


i . 

Here in the classes of this College an oppor- 
tunity is offered you of learning much of what 
has been already done. In the A clasg,—the 
one which deals with Architecture as a Fine 


thing like a connected history of the develop- 
ment of architecture from its distant origin in 
Egypt and Assyria down to what we are doi 

at the present day is offered you. I cannot 
pretend to notice all past architecture, or to 
give anything like a complete analysis of all 
the styles that are in review, or of any 
one of them in the time at our disposal; but, 
as far as opportunity serves, we shall examine 
each, as we come to it, with sufficient care to 
enable you to form an idea of its main features, 
and to put you in the way of carrying the 
examination further in the case of those styles 


i 


the students; and I strongly urge those who 
enter this class, by their help and that of other 
appliances, to do their very e 

selves familiar with the forms and details of 
what comes before them, especially of Greek 
architecture. Greek is virtually the parent of 
almost the whole of European architectural 
design; and Greek art may be said to be the 
only art which has been carried to absolute 
perfection from its own point of view.: 

Our engineers are fond of saying that in 
certain directions they have gone as far as it is 
possible to go. In measurement, for example, 
they can measure to the millionth of an inch, 
and no mechanical methods can ever go further. 
So the architects of Greece in the age of Pericles 
seem to have carried architecture and the 
sculpture that goes with it to a point beyond 
which it is impossible to go. Study, then, 
thoroughly this remarkable development of art, 
perhaps the only one for which perfection can 
with any reasonable grounds be claimed. 

Next to Greek I on your attention 
English Gothic, for two reasons. First, it is a 
very fine and highly-wrought.out style, or 
rather sequence of styles. It is quite impossible 
to say of anything so complicated as Gothic 
architecture , at any moment in this or any 
other country, it touched perfection as Greek 
did; but it came very near in the best 
works of the thirteenth century, and again, to 
my judgment, in the best of the fifteenth. In 
addition to this, the works which remain are 
accessible to you. Even in London, though 
they are not numerous, enough examples remain 
to give a student ample subjects for study 
during the summer weather,—when alone 
sketching and measuring buildings is possible in 
our climate,—of several years. There is in the 
chapel in the Tower, St. Bartholomew’s, Smith- 
field, the chapel in Ely Place, the Temple 
Church, Westminster Hall, St. Saviour’s, South- 
, and, last and best, Westminster Abbey, 
a wealth of architecture which very few of you 
will beable to exhaust. Remember that archi- 


d 


teach you a good deal about it, but buildings 
only will reveal the whole secret of the matter. 

The study of recent buildings is one which 
now ought not to be neglected. So much ex- 
cellent architecture has been and is being done 


there are many modern 
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training as most valuable, even for the purpose 
fe rene ane ARID Ota: Mesign ing archi- 

Try during this, the seed-time of your life, 
to enrich your mind, train your eye, cultivate 
your power of drawing, and fill your note-book 
and sketch-books. Saturate your mind and 
power as far as you can with architecture, and 
that of the best, as far as possible; and master 
all the difficulties which attend drawing till 
architectural draughtsmanship becomes per- 
fectly easy to you. 

I ought not to pass from the question of 
laying up stores of architectural knowledge 
without urging on you very strongly the advan- 
tage of seeing the work of other countries. If 
possible, an architect should make one good 
long journey through Italy, taking in Greece, if 
he can, ard should visit Germany, Belgium, and 
France. No sacrifice is too great for the 
accomplishment of this object, which I hope all 
of you will put before you as one to be attained 
if you possibly can manage it. 

In the life of Sir Charles Barry we have the 
history of the greatest English architect of 
modern days, and it may serve to show how 
long a preparation is requisite before a high 
level can be reached by an artist in architec- 
ture if we consult that memoir. We find that 
Barry was ten years from the time when he 
was articled to the time when he began practice. 
And the whole of this time was spent either as 
a pupil or a student on the continent of 
Europe. 

If, however, a student goes no farther than 
the point I have indicated, he is like David, 
who collected the materials and the money for 
the temple at Jerusalem, yet himself built no 
part of it, but left it for Solomon his son to 
build. 


The something new, to which I have again 
and again alluded, is like this making use of 
the materials. You must be David and Solomon 
in one in the matter of designing architecture. 

Perhaps it may give point to this part of my 
tale if I try to describe what generally happens 
where an architect has to design a building. 
The first thing is to master the requirements 
and to estimate the means which will be placed 
at his disposal for meeting them. Mastering 
the requirements is sometimes simple, some- 
times an arduous task. It may perhaps be 4 
familiar and straightforward affair, such as to 
design a small dwelling-house with so many 
living-rooms, so many bedrooms, and the ordi- 
nary offices. At other times, as in the design 
of a vast public building, it will involve pro- 
viding for hundreds or even thousands of people, 
varied services of the most diverse 
apparently irreconcileable character. What- 
ever it be, it must be mastered, i.c., the archi- 
tect must get into his head what is wanted, and 
he mast also know the site, its extent, aspect, 
levels, &c., the outlay intended, and every 

consideration which limit or extend his 
means of meeting the requirements. 

The ordinary ance first, to think over 
the problem, and then to make a sketch oF 
sketches of the plan of the principal floor,— 
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beginning to a small scale, and, with 
view to getting arrangement -_ 
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; again i is 
seaially fling with the te the idea is, 
perhaps unconsciously, - g there, and 
the ordinary result is, with many men 
after hours, or days even, of unsatisfactory 
effort, the whole becomes rapidly, perhaps 
scddealy, obvious, and a plan is’ sketched 
which meets the requirements, and upon which 
a treatment can be based which promises to be 
successful as architecture. Something of the 
ure often occurs in the develop- 
game nat : ‘ 
ment of the sections and elevations. A wise 
man, if he has gone through the process and 
come to this point, closes his preliminary work 
here, and begina the process of elaborating his 
sketch. ’ 

The more practised or more gifted the 
designer, the sooner does he arrive at the point 
of making # good sketch, though not always 
at the point of satisfying » and with 
most, perhaps with men, the faculty of 
original design, if they possess it at all, varies 
a good deal. Health of body, ease of mind, 
freedom from distractions, and the stimulus of 
having a problem worth solving, all help a man 
to do his best; but far beyond anything else is 
the facility which comes from constant practice 
and from a large and accurate acquaintance 
with the forms of the style being used, and 
from readiness with the pencil. 

After a ground plan has been fairly settled it 

not infrequently happens that the elevations and 
sections are very much reconsidered. It must 
rest very much with the individual himself how 
often he recasts his designs, but, on the whole, 
I am inclined to believe that many men do more 
harm than good by repeated alterations and 
changes. As the work proceeds it is drawn, 
with much precision, to a larger scale, and with 
more attention to details and ornaments, and by 
degrees approaches the form of a set of complete 
plans. Not infrequently a perspective study is 
tried to see how the proposed building will com- 
pose, and if the result is not satisfactory the 
warning ought to be taken and changes made. 
In the later stages of the work upon os dette 
for any building that is not extraordinarily 
plain there is a great field for the exercise of 
knowledge and skill in the details, profiles of 
mouldings, enrichments, &c., all of which should 
be nrost carefully drawn out, full size, bearing 
in mind that they must be in keeping with the 
étyle and the general design, and yet if possible 
stamped with some originality, such as may 
often be imparted to them without rendering 
them inconsistent with their style. In all this 
work the measured drawings and sketches 
which the designer has made as a student of 
buildings will be of more help than anything 
else. Next probably in value will be the 
practice he has had as a pupil or assistant in 
working upon the designs of other men, and 
then the hints and suggestions to be drawn 
f on good publications, photographs, and 
prints. 
_ Assistance is derived in the process of design- 
ing from general principles such as are best 
learned by the critical examination and analysis 
of existing examples. The man who can satisfy 
himself that he understands the design of a 
good existing building, the principles which 
underlie its composition, and the means by 
which its effects are attained, is far advanced 
on the road towards the power of making a 
similar design himself. 

Lastly, and by no means least, the power of 
original design, like every other power, can only 
be called out by constant practice. No doubt 
in some persons it exists to a larger degree 
than in the average, while others have little or 
none of it. But in most cases exercise and 
— will strengthen and develope it, and if a 

Cen, unsparing, but intelligent and enlightened 
critic will take a man’s desi to and 
show him their defects, and then tell him how 
to amend them, he will learn much from such 
discipline, if he can stand it. 

A very necessary equipment for a designer 


of architecture, and one which is perhaps too 
much overlooked, is a h “hea of 
Construction. I have, in an earlier part of this 


: 


ing the designer to have sufficient knowledge 

and taste to impart to the form arrived at 

a proportions and to ornament it with proper 
8. 


_ The question rises, and it is one of growing 
importance, can architectural design be taught ? 
It has been almost a canon among a certain set 
of architects that it cannot. I have, however, 
I hope, shown that it can be learned, and, if I 
am correct in my view of its dual nature and of 
the way in which it may be acquired, I think I 
have done something to show how far teaching 
can be usefully relied upon. 

That which is old, at any rate, can be taught, 
at least to a willing learner, and those students 
who attend these classes come here to learn a 
part of it which cannot easily be acquired else- 
where. A systematic study of materials and 
construction and of the architecture of the great 
building nations cannot be, as a rule, attempted 
in the offices where you are pupils, and cannot 
easily be carried on by the help of books alone. 
There is something in the actual teaching of a 
lecture which gets better hold of the attention 
and perception of the learner than a book can 
have. The old facts, then, of construction, of 
architectural growth, are to be learned here, 
and from time to time some criticism on the 
principles of design observed in the works of 
which illustrations come before you will help 
you to understand them. Advice as to planning 
and composition will naturally be suggested by 
the dissection and examinatian of the designs of 
existing buildings. 

Beyond this point I do not think it is easy to 

teach much about design by lectures. A pro- 
fessor can tell you about the past and can point 
out to you the buildings, when you musi for 
yourselves study and draw architectural detail. 
Planning and composition, like other acquisi- 
tions which require practice, require, I think, to 
be learned in classes of a different sort, and 
which we have not, at any rate as yet, seen onr 
way to establish at this college. The Royal 
Academy offers the bes‘ instruction in archi- 
tectural design at present attainable in London, 
and some of the classes of the Architectural 
Association give instruction and afford oppor- 
tunities of practice in the same way. The 
Janior Class of Design at that Association has 
generally adopted the excellent plan of pro- 
posing some existing building as a point de 
départ, and expecting that the designs shall be 
based upon it to a large extent. 
The many prizes that are offered by the 
societies, and sometimes by the professional 
journals, and of which regular programmes are 
issued, afford to students excellent opportuni- 
ties of exercising themselves in the art of 
dealing with a definite set of requirements, 
and framing an architectural design to meet 
them. And the competitions from time to time 
open to the entire profession offer opportunities 
of the same sort which are most valuable to 
young architects, and perhaps in no profession 
is there exactly the same means of measuring 
one’s strength against others, and trying one’s 
hand at real problems, as in ours. Let me add 
that the man who really masters architectural 
design, as I have endeavoured to shadow it forth, 
will find sooner or later that the attainment 
will bring him fame and work. I cannot say 
fame and fortune, but such modest rewards as 
are not unwelcome. 

If original design is to be good as well as 
new it must not only make use of good materials, 
but it must proceed on sound principles. Perhaps 
nothing is more likely to implant these in the 
mind than the study of such books of analysis 
and criticism as show acumen, and which 
lead the reader to think for himself. A fore- 
most place among books claiming to be critical 
should be given to Ruskin’s “ Seven Lamps. 
It is not a work overflowing “* —e 

ike Fergusson’s history, or © 

of De Caumont. It io mah a book likely to be 
of much use to a person unfamiliar with archi- 
tecture or with scanty knowledge of it; but to 
those who know enough to enter into its spirit 
and meaning, it is both a delightful and an 
instructive book. Iam far from wishing you 
to accept Ruskin’s teaching as always right, 


. | but every page is worth careful reading, for you 


cannot avoid thinking for yourselves about the 
subject if you read Ruskin with any intelli- 
gence. The seven lamps of architecture stand, 
as some of you, I hope, know, for the inspiring 
spirit, which may serve to give life, power, 
beauty, expression, grace, picturesqueness to 
piles of stone and brick, and every one who 





ante to be # designer should learn to think 


about the spirit as well as the substance of his 
work. 

A useful book, more modest in aim and 
smaller in dimensions, is Garbett’s “ a 
of Design in Architecture,” a volume which is 
easily accessible and very suggestive. 

Another writer on architecture who writes a 
power of critical analysis with vast learning is 
Viollet le Duc—and his “ Entretiens,’’—which 
you shall read in French if possible, but of which 
a translation exists under the title of ‘‘ Lectures 
by Viollet le Duc,”—is well worth reading by 
those who want to understand the spirit in 
which architecture should be thought out and 
designed. 

Many other writers on architecture from 
time to time introduce criticism and analysis, 
which is of the greatest possible benefit, for 
sometimes avery few lines may suffice to show 
the principles upon which an important work 
was designed. Among books which contain 
occasional passages of this sort, it occurs to me 
to mention that admirable work, the Lectures 
on Architecture of the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 
A good deal has been said this evening on 
the necessity of making a suitable provision of 
what may be called artistic raw material; in 
other words, obtaining a familiar and exact 
acquaintance with the mouldings, ornaments, 
forms, features, out of some of which all archi- 
tectural designs must grow. A man cannot 
deftly combine windows, doors, columns, 
cornices, into one whole, and cannot success- 
fully produce the best forms of those and other 
features till he has studied them much, drawn 
them frequently, and stored his memory 
with their forms. This may be looked upon as 
a stock of architectural raw material. 

Ease, speed, and force in handling these are, 
however, only to be got by practice, and I 
strongly recommend you to practise yourselves 
in handling, and modifying, and combining 
architectural forms and features, showing your 
work from time to time to some one com- 
petent to point out your mistakes and recognise 
your success. 

A student would gain great facility in deal- 
ing with architectural material of all sorts, if 
he would follow the practice of altering exist- 
ing designs or portions of them, and of basing 
new designs upon the designs of existing build- 
ings. Many modes of doing these things may 
be suggested: among them would be to take 
such a feature as, for example, a window, and 
(preserving the proportion) to re-draw it more 
rich than the original, and, in, less rich, 
without altering the style. Again, to alter the 
style, as to translate it from Roman to 
Romanesque, and again to Pointed; then to 
make it the basis of a new design for a different 
window, as, for example, to take the drawing 
of a two-light Gothic window, with a tracery 
head, and design a three-light, or a five-light, 
that shall correspond. 

The same kind of treatment might with 
advantage be pursued in dealing with whole 
designs, as, for example, a section of « church 
might be taken and treated more plainly than 
the original, more richly. Its proportions may 
be made more lofty, more depressed. Its style 
may be made more early, more late,—and so 
ease in dealing with design may be gradually 
gained. | 
Practice in the design of very simple 
subjects that do not seem out of the reach of 
even a beginner is, perhaps, quite as instruc- 
tive, and as likely to stimulate the inventive 
faculty, and to lead to skill in handling the 
architect’s raw material as if the subjects were 
more ambitious. ; 

A chimney-piece, a door, a casement window, 
a lych-gate, a cottage, a lodge, are subjects that 
are not formidable, but there is aeape for 
original design in them quite as m as in 
soasthion more ambitious, and the student who 
would do nothing with a cathedral may succeed 
in getting a lesson in design that will benefit 
him for life if he will limit himself toa fountain, 
a tomb, a chair, a porch, or something of that 
sort not too large or too difficult for his present 
power,—and this may prove & stepping-stone to 

he cathedral later. : 

) The course of this lecture has been directed 
first to describing the nature of a building and 
the work to be done by its designer, when we 
arrived at the conclusion that old artistic 
materials animated by a new spirit were essen- 
tial to a good architectural design. . 

This position was illustrated by describing 
case where, at Edin burgh, a building that should 
be all old was attempted, and another at 
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Brighton, where one all new was tried, neither | 
of which can be called a success, an 


analysis of the nature of the design of West- 
minster Abbey and of St. Paul’s, and by & 
reference to some modern architectural works 
and a sketch of how a modern designer may 


proceed. 

We then proceeded to consider at some length 
first how the old part of the architect’s equip- 
ment may be obtained, and then how the 
power of inspiring it with the new spirit is to 
be cultivated. 

It only remains to say one or two words to 
commend to you the subject of architectural 
design. From your point of view, regarding 
you as gentlemen who intend to become pro- 
fessional architects, a power of original design 
is to yourselves everything. With it, you will 
succeed ; without it, you must fail in taking a 
high position in the profession which you pro- 
pose to adopt. But there is another point of 
view from which to consider the subject. I 
wish, in closing these words, to say something 
about its intrinsic nobility, quite apart from its 
importance to us as professional men. 


In many respects the designs of architecture | the 


do more to originate a fresh creation than the 
labours of the painter or the sculptor. These 
artists can, it is true, simulate, the one light and 
shade and colour, and the other form, and they 
can preserve the aspect of events, people, or 
scenes, some of which they partly create. But 
splendid as the results are, the limitations are 
galling, and the painter and the sculptor can 
rarely hope to show their originating power to 
a@ very great extent. The original design of 
most good pictures or statues is due as much to 
the poet, the dramatist, the historian, as to the 
painter. 

A really noble design, such as Salisbury or 
Lincoln, Canterbury or Westminster, is a more 
original creation, from the very fact that it is 
more artificial than any picture or statue, and 
its very position as a public monument gives it 
a claim on national affection and admiration 
which no other work of art can hope to attain. 
To design a really great work of architecture is 
to accomplish one of the most noble works 
which an artist can attempt; and whoever 
accomplishes that feat can only do so by the 
aid of the two acquisitions which I urge you to 
make. He must possess a good mastery of that 
part of ee which is old. He must 
possess an equally good power of so handling 
the old elements that the result shall be new. 








Sllustrations. 


SUGGESTED DESIGN FOR LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL. 


HE publish to-day the ground-plan and 
AK exterior view of a design for the 
Liverpool Cathedral, prepared by 
Mesers. Hay, and exhibited at the Liverpool 
Architectural Society in January last. 

On that occasion a paper was read by Mr. 
James M. Hay on the St. John’s site, and its 
fitness for a great cathedral; and the drawings 
were afterwards exhibited at the Walker Art 
Gallery along with the designs of the invited 
competitors. 

Mr. Hay spoke strongly in favour of the site, 
on condition that the design should be Classic. 
The genius of the place he considered demanded 
it. The popular mind was in favour of Gothic, 
but the incongruity of placing a Gothic build- 
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Hall, and at the same time helps the better to 
define its own individuality. 

The central axis of the building is placed at 
right angles with St. George's 
ground floor is 17 ft. lower than it,so that the 
entrance to the north transept would be level 
with William Brown-street. The area of the 
site towards the west end is raised, and would 
show the building as resting upon a le 

lateau, from which two flights of steps would 
to the western ico, and two of lesser 
height to that of the south transept. 

The object aimed at in the plan has been a 
large, capacious, and unobstructed central area, 
and to what extent this has been attained the 
following references will show :— 

The nave of York Minster, the widest in 
England, is 46 ft.; St. Paul’s, the next widest, 
is 41 ft.; Lincoln, the third widest, is 37 ft. 
In this plan it is 54 ft. 

The arch opening into the central area of 
Peterborough, the widest in England, is 37 ft. ; 
St. Paul’s, the next widest, is 35 ft. ; Gloucester, 
the third widest, is 34 ft. In this design it is 
50 ft. To put it in another way, and to show 

greater comparative freedom of area over 
that of St. Paul’s,—a much larger building,— 
the central dome of St. Paul’s is 112 ft. 
diameter, while the arch through which the 
four limbs of the cross are visible is only 
35 ft.; in this design it is 50 ft., while the 
diameter of the dome is only 90 ft. 

The building is lighted from above by seven 
domes, one over the centre 90 ft. diameter; one 
over the nave, 54 ft.; one in the choir, 36 ft. ; 
one of 18 ft. in each transept, at the extreme 
west end, and over the apse. The principle of 
gradation is further observed in the height of 
ceiling, for the ceiling gradually increases in 
height, as well as the lighting in brilliancy, 
from the west end up to the central dome, and 
thence as gradually declines eastward, north- 
ward, and southward. 

The objection appertaining to most domes, 
viz., of being too high, relatively, and forming, 
as it were, the ceiling of a separate chamber 
in the centre of the building, is thus avoided.” 

Without saying that we are prepared to 
accept as satisfactory the rather odd combina- 
tion of Gothic with Classic detail displayed in 
the design, we think it certainly deserves 
credit as a spirited attempt to apply a novel 
and origi treatment to an architectural 
problem. Leaving the detail of the design 
apart, and looking to the general plan and 
its disposition in relation to St. George’s 
Hall, we must say that we regard it as the 
best plan, for the site, that has been produced; 
though, of course, from a clerical point of view, 
it is not what is called an orthodox church plan. 
Whether this is to be regarded as a defect ora 
merit, depends of course on the view which is 
taken of the intent and purpose of a modern 
cathedral. Our own opinion, with all defer- 
ence to the ecclesiologists, is that the Mediwval 
cathedral plan is passé, and that the altered 
spirit of modern worship demands a4 correspond- 
ing alteration of the cathedral plan, in the 
direction of giving it more distinctly the 
character of a congregational church,—a wide 
area rather than a long avenue. Those, of 


S 


course, who think that the Church should not 
change, and has not changed, in any essentials 
of its creed or ceremonial, since the Mediwval 











MANCHESTER EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


We give a view and plan of the design 
selected, in limited competition, for the building 
for the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, to be 
held next year. 
Trafford, adjoining the Botanical 
which it is proposed to 
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intersection of the nave with the low 
are square pavilions of a lower altitude. 
spaces between the nave and the arms of the 
cross are filled with exhibition -in ba 
80 ft. wide. cos ati, 
The machinery in motion will be provided 
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NEW WAREHOUSES, ST. PAUL’s 
CHURCHYARD. 


Turse buildings consist of three large ware- 
houses adapted to suit the requirements of the 
wholesale Manchester trade. The fronts to 
St. Paul’s Churchyard and Watling-strect are 
carried out in Portland. stone, with granite 
columns and pilasters to the ground-floor. Each 
warehouse has two entrances, the entrance to 
the end warehouse being placed at the corner, 
which has been carried up, as a feature, in the 
form of a turret, with a lead-covered dome ag 
finish. In elevation the treatment is of a plain 
but substantial character. The whole of the 
works have been carried out from designs pre- 

for Mr. W. Shepherd by the architect, 
. F. Hemings. 

The view of the building, as we give it, is 
partially concealed by the angle of the cathe- 
dral ; but as the question of widening the street 
here and placing the new buildings further back 
from the cathedral has béen so much discussed 
(unfortunately to no purpose); we prefer to 
show the relation of the building to the cathe- 
dral as it really is, instead of publishing an 
imaginary view which cannot really be seen. 





NEW STUDIOS, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, 
FOR MESSRS. ELLIOTT & FRY. 


THis work consisted of reconstructing the 

ir of old semi-detached houses which formed 

os. 7 and 8, Gloucester-terrace, so as to adapt 
them to the requirements of high-class photo- 
graphic studios; the fine pure light available 
behind being taken advantage of for the 
erection of the glass house, which is on the 
ground floor, and the construction of which 
differs considerably from other glass houses 
hitherto erected. We append a plan of the 
ground floor. An effort has been made in 
the treatment of the front elevation to recall 
the character which prevailed in English work 
towards the end of the sixteenth, and beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 
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The work was carried po Bene Monge > 
Shaw at a cost of 83,0001. Mr. acCulloch did 
the stone carving, and the ornamental ceilings 
on the ground-floor were executed by Messrs. 
Battiscomb & Harris. 

The drawing was in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. WittrMm FLockHart. 
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NEW STUDIOS, SOUTH KENSINGTON.—Mr. Ww. FLOCKHART, ARCHITECT. 
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NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. 


ais drawing is taken from the water-colour 
oiieh was in this year’s Royal Academy 
Exhibition. The building shown in our illus- 
tration is designed to contain a library, lecture- 
rooms, and offices, for the delegacy of the non- 
collegiate students of the University. It also 
rovides accommodation for the delegacies for 
the Public School Examinations and for the 
Oxford Local Examinations, 

It is to occupy the space left vacant at the 
junction of High-street and King - street, 
adjoining the new schools, which were also 
built from Mr. Jackson’s designs a few years 
ago, and a communication will be made between 
the two buildings, on two of the floors. 








THE CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 


Tne Constitutional Club-house, in North- 
umberland Avenue, which was opened to the 
members on Monday last, presents, both in 
colour and design externally, an important and 
striking variation from the Portland and Bath 
stone frontages of the other large buildings in 
this new thoroughfare. The terra-cotta used ex- 
ternally, and with which the main fagade is 
entirely faced, is of two colours, buff and 
reddish-brown, and not only is effect obtained 
by the contrast of these two colours, but a 
great deal of the detail ornament has been 
epecially made from models prepared for the 
purpose by Mr. Frampton under the direction 
of the architect, Mr. Robert W. Edis, F.S.A. 
The site being wedge-shaped, with its narrow 
end looking towards the river, and having 
upwards of 200 ft. frontage to Northumberland 
Avenue and about the same in Northumberland- 
street, with an extreme width, at its widest 
end, next the Grand Hotel, of about 110 ft., 
considerable skill and ingenuity of planning 
were demanded in the arrangement of the 
various rooms and the general disposition of 
the interior, and the architect seems to have 
been equal to the occasion, and has boldly 
emphasised the narrow end of the wedge by a 
well-designed circular end with open arched 
loggia on the first floorand acircular turret above, 
forming a picturesque termination to the high- 
pitched roof of the main building. On the 
ground-floor he has grouped all the principal 
rooms round an octagonal centre hall, which 
forms an important feature on the plan. The 
main entrance is placed at the northern or 
wider end of the site, and, in addition, separate 
entrances are provided for access to the 
members’ bedrooms or chambers above the 
principal floors, and for tradesmen, in North- 
umberland-street. The basement and the mezza- 
nine floor between it and the ground-floor are 
devoted to the general service rooms of the 
Club, and contain a kitchen, 50 ft. by 30 ft., 
with all the n offices; servanta’ hall, 
46 ft. by 24 ft.; still rooms, steward’s rooms, 
cellars, and boiler and engine rooms for the 
electric lighting and steam pumps. The ground- 
floor contains a lofty entrance hall and vestibule, 
43 ft. by 20 ft., with hat and cloak room and 
reception room, 27 ft. by 25 ft., for use of 
friends of members. The large octagonal 
inner hall, which, together with the outer hall, 
is lined with delicate white-toned marbles 
(Pavonazzo and veined), is 30 ft. in diameter, 
and off this are the morning room, 120 ft. by 
30 ft., with central recessed portion with 
circular bay, 50 ft. by 26 ft.; smoking-room, 
45 ft. by 26 ft.; and lavatories, &c., with bath 
and dressing rooms on mezzanine. The service 
rooms on each floor are arranged in the centre 
of the building, with hydraulic lifts from 
kitchen, still-room, and wine.cellar opening 
into them. These rooms are arranged on 
each floor so as to communicate direct 
with all the principal rooms of the Club. 
On the first floor, which is approached 
by a well - lighted broad marble staircase, 
10 ft. 6 in. wide, with balustrade of rich 
Pavonazzo or purple - violet marble, is the 
general coffee-room, 140 ft. by 30 ft. wide, 
with central portion recessed with circular bay, 
Biving an extreme width at this portion of the 
room of 52 ft., and finished at the narrow end 
— an open circular loggia, facing the river ; a 
wg 51 ft. by 27 ft., with librarian’s room, 
and illiard-room, 45 ft. by 26 ft. 6 in., 
together with service room, lavatories, &c. 

rooms On ground and first floors are 20 ft. 
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high, those on the second floor being 16 ft. 
The second floor is devoted to a large general 
smoking-room, 100 ft. long by 31 ft. wide ; 
billiard-room, 50 ft. by 28 ft. ; card-room, 32 ft. 
by 22 ft.; committee and house dining-room, 
46 ft. by 24 ft.; lavatories, service-room, and 
secretarial rooms. In the third, fourth, and 
fifth floors are arranged about eighty bedrooms 
for the use of members, with separate stair- 
Cases, bath-rooms, &c., and accommodation is 
also provided on these floors, and on the various 
mezzanine floors facing Northamberland-street, 
for about sixty servants. The building gene. 
rally is for the most part of fire-proof construc- 
tion, and is provided with hydraulic lifts for 
service and luggage and an hydraulic elevator 
to each floor for the use of members. The 
principal portions of the rooms will be 
lighted by a novel system of electric 
lighting specially designed by the architect. 
The treatment of the electric lighting 
arrangements, in fact, really forms one of the 
features of the building, as it entirely dispenses, 
in the principal apartments, with any form of 
brass or iron fittings. Most of the electric lights 
are fixed right up in the ceilings, the disposition 
of them being different in the various rooms, 
so as to give groups of two or three, or in some 
cases only a single electric lamp. This prevents 
any set appearance of the incandescent lamps, 
and in some cases, in order to still further vary 
the lighting, the lamps have been set into the 
rich ornamentation of the deep friezes, as in 
the case of the library and grand hall. The 
general result at night time is that a brilliant 
uniform glow is distributed throughout the 
whole area of the room, and the lights 
being in the ceiling, and so high, there is 
no dazzling effect on the eye. Though no 
doubt there is a certain amount of light lost 
by thus placing it so high up, yet this loss 
is minimised by the whiteness of the ceilings, 
which act as reflectors. The electrical ma- 
chinery, which generates current for 750 lights 
in all, is placed, as before mentioned, in 
the basement of the buildings. The engines 
and dynamos are both in duplicate, to prevent 
any breakdown, as one engine and dynamo 
supply the necessary current, while the other is 
kept ready incase of emergency. All the wires 
in the building are not only coated with several 
layers of insulating material, but are protected 
throughout by wood mouldings. The electrical 
circuits are guarded by positive and negative 
pole cut-outs, to guard against any accident 
from damage to the wire, ic. The whole of the 
electric arrangements were entrusted to Messrs. 
B. Verity & Sons, of King-street, Covent-garden. 
Each floor is fitted with high-pressure water- 
mains, by Merryweather & Co., and the whole 
of the rooms throughout are ventilated by a 
system of exhaust tubes going to the top of 
the building, with one of Blackman’s Air-Pro- 
pellers worked by steam-power from the base- 
ment. Fresh air is admitted by tubes or 
shafts on the so-called “ Tobin” principle. 
All the internal fittings, including the richly 
decorated plaster ceilings, stoves, and mantels, 
have been specially designed by Mr. Edis. 
Some of the stoves and mantels are very 
good in design and execution; & few did 
not so favourably impress us. The modelling 
of the whole of the exterior ornamental work 
has been executed in terra cotta, from models 
prepared from the architect's designs and 
under his supervision, by Mr. George Frampton, 
a young sculptor who has gained various 
medals in the Royal Academy School. The 
whole of the terra-cotta and tiles used in the 
building were supplied by Mr. J. C. Edwards, 
of Ruabon, whose terra-cotta is well known for 
its hardness and general excellence, the whole 
of the work being self-coloured and burned from 
the local clays. The general works have been 
carried out from the designs and under the 
supervision of the architect by Mr. Boyce, 
builder, of Eagle Works, Hackney. Messrs. 
Matthew T. Shaw & Co, of Millwall, manu- 
factured and erected complete the whole 
of the constructional ironwork, and con- 
structed the whole of the fireproof flooring. 
As might be anticipated from the fact that the 
site is partly on or very near to what was once 
the foreshore of the Thames, the foundations 
have had to be carried down as much as 50 ft. 
below the level of the pavement at the south 
end, the foundations of the other frontages going 
down to an average depth of about 40 ft. The 
superstructure is carried almost entirely on a 
series of legs or piers of brickwork, there being 
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pavement level, and that occurs underneath the 
south or curved end of the building. All these 
legs or piers, however, stand on continuous 
footings, the continuity of which is ensured by 
the insertion between the courses of strong 
hoop or bond iron, 2 in. by 2in. by} in. These 
hoop-iron bonds are placed, not only in the 
outer footings, but in those of the various cross 
walls, and wherever the lines of hoop iron 
intersect they are riveted together. We are 
informed that there has not been the slightest 
sign of settlement so far. The grand staircase, 
although cased with marble, is really con- 
structed of concrete, and is practically mou.o- 
lithic in construction. Embedded in each tread 
is an iron joist of I-section, with bearings at 
each end, and by means of a temporary cen- 
tering these joists were encased in the concrete 
in the manner so well known and used 
in the construction of fireproof floors. 
The marble work was executed by Mesars. 
Burke & Co., of Newman-street ; the heating, 
ventilation, and kitchen fittirgs, hydraulic lifts 
and mains, and boiler work by Messrs. Benham 
& Sons, of Wigmore-street; the ornamental 
plaster ceilings, &c., by Messrs. Jackson & Sona, 
of Rathbone-place; the mantels and stoves, 
&c., for the principal rooms were supplied by 
Messrs. Yates, Haywood, & Co., and Messrs. 
Longden & Co.; and the sanitary fittings and 
plumber’s work by Messrs. Matthew T. Hall & 
Co.; Mr. Holloway acted as the architect's clerk 
of work, with Mr. Wilkie Edis as assistant. The 
gas fittings and electric bells and speaking 
tubes have been done by Messrs. Strode & Co. 
Messrs. Starkie, Gardner, & Co. have done 
the wrought-iron work, but just as “all is not 
gold that glitters,” so all is not wrought-iron 
work that appears to be such. For instance, 
the balusters to the back staircase giving access 
to the members’ bedrooms are of cast iron, and 
though of pleasing design, are sheer imitations 
of wrought work, even to the representation of 
rivet-heads. (These balusters were supplied 
by another firm.) We had thought that Mr. 
Edis was too muck opposed to shams of all 
kinds to sanction this sort of thing. Another 
sham which we may note is seen in the “‘ con- 
cealed”’ doors which open from some of the 
principal rooms to the service department. 
These doors, cut through dado and skirting, 
are very ill-concealed at the best, and the 
concealment will be still less when the inevitable 
finger-plates are attached.* Altogether they 
are suggestive of nothing so much as the 
“practicable” doors sometimes cut through 
the “ walls’ in scene- painters’ interiors. 
The building has been furnished by Mesars. 
Maple & Co., and Messrs. Shoolbred & Co., of 
Tottenham Coart-road, the latter firm supplying 
the carpets, blinds, &c. 

It may be added that the Club already con- 
sists of 5,300 members, of whom 1,500 are town, 
and the remainder country members, with a 
waiting list of about 1,200 candidates; and that 
the whole of the works have been well and 
satisfactorily executed at a cost well within the 
contract amounts. 


| 








FURTHER NOTES OF THE SANITARY 
CONGRESS AT YORK.t 


We this week bring to a close our notes of 
this very successful and interesting congress. 
Large as has been the amount of space we have 
devoted to it, so great was the number of papers 
submitted in the various sections that in regard 
to most of them we have only been able to give 
brief extracts from or comments upon them. But 
we nevertheless hope that we have succeeded 
in giving a fair idea of the scope and variety of 
the papers read, and of the far-reaching issues 
involved in many of them. 


Captain Douglas Galton’s Lecture to the 
Congress. 


This was a very able address, and was 
devoted to the discussion of one or two of the 
lessons derivable from the reports and writings 
of Dr. Farr on “ Vital Statistics.” Speaking 
firstly of the economical value of sanitation, 
the author of the paper said:—“ By the term 
economical value, I would wish to imply not 
only the large money value which a healthy 
population may be said to possess, as compared 
with an anhealthy population, by reasop of its 
greater power of work and diminished outlay 


* Since this was written we find that these are even now 
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to the support of the diseased and incapacitated | fetch 


members of the community, but also the rauch 
larger amount of individual happiness which the 
healthy population enjoys... . -.- In order to 
estimate the money value of life, we must bear 
in mind that in its production and education a 
certain amount of capital is sank for a longer or 
shorter time; capital thus sunk, with ite interest, 
as a general rule, reappears in the wages 
of the labourer, the pay of the officer, and the 
income of the professional man. The labour of 
the parente, and the expense of attendance, 
nurture, clothing, lodging, education, appren- 
ticeship, practice, are investments of capital, at 
risk, extending over many years, and the return 
appears in the form of the wages, sslaries, or 
incomes, of the survivors. The outgoings 
increase from infancy up to a certain age; the 
earnings then commence, and ere long equal the 
outgoings ; the earnings continue subsequently 
in excess throughout manhood, but, as life 
advances they decrease, until they are 
extinguished amidst the feebleness and in- 
firmities of old age. The present value of the 
person’s probable future earnings, minus the 
necessary outgoings in realising those earnings, 
is the present value of that person's services. 
Like capital invested in the soil, in the vintage, 
or in a commercial adventure, the capital 
invested in the life of a man returns, in happy 
natures, profit of a hundred-fold ; in other cases 
fifty, twenty, ten-fold; in others it is barely 
returned ; in some it is entirely lost, either by 
death, sickness, vice, idleness, or misfortune. 
At first it is all expenditure, and a certain 
necessary expenditure goes on to the end, to 
keep life in being, even when its economic 
results are negative. The value of any 
class of lives is determined by valuing first 
at birth, or at any age, the cost of future main- 
tenance, and then the value of the future earn- 
ings. Proceeding on this method, Dr. Farr 
estimates that for an agricultural labourer on 
good wages the present value of a child at birth 


is 51., at five years old 56/., at ten years old |i 


1171. The present value of a youth at fifteen 
is 192’). The present value of a young man at 
twenty is 234/., and the man at twenty-five is 
2461. But after that age the prospective value 
decreases, and at thirty years of age it is 2411., 
at fifty-five years of age it is 138/., at seventy 
years of age it is1/. The cost of maintenance 
afterwards exceeding the earnings, the value 
becomes negative: at eighty the value of the 
cost of maintenance exceeds the value of the 
earnings by 41/. These values are borne out 
on a comparison with the former cost of slaves 
in Rome, in the United States, and in the West 
Indies. The amount of capital sunk in the 
education of professional men is not only much 
greater, but it is probably of greater risk, and 
it has to remain longer under investment before 
it is returned. The maximum value of such a man 
is attained later in life, probably at forty years 
of age, and in the highest orders of the Church, 
law, and politics, where experience and 
weight of character are requisite, the life still 
increases in value at bigher ages. Thus, until 
the period of old age is reached, life has a 
definite money value, small in childhood, in- 
creasing to middle age, and then declining in 
old age. This money value is, however, 
dependent on the health of the population. Dr. 
Parr gives an average, but the average in a 
healthy population would be very mach higher 
than in an unhealthy one, in which the children 
were sickly, the youths stunted, and manhood 
weakened by early disease, and cut off in its 
prime.” Captain Douglas Galton then proceeded 
to speak of the sanitary dangers resulting 
from increasing density of population, and 
said that unless special care be taken to pro- 
v.de for the sanitation of a population in pro- 
portion to the increase of ite density, it might 
be assumed that if a population on a definite 
area increased in an arithmetical progression, 
the dangers to ite health would increase in a 
geometrical ratio. Amongst preventive measures 
to this end the reader of the paper suggested that 
“ if the various municipal authorities could and 
would insist that all buildings in towns should 
be designed and built in such a manner that air 
could penetrate freely and directly from the 
outside to every part of the inside of the build- 
ing, and if they could and would, moreover 
provide that, both in front and at the back, all 
buildings should be separated from adjacent 
buildings by a space at least equal to twice their 
height, we should ensure free circulation of air 





way they do in our large towns, the owner of 


property, to whom so large a profit comes from 
what has been termed the unearned increment, 


surrounding property, from whom his enor- 
mous profits are derived.” With regard to the 
direction of sanitary effort, Captain Douglas 
Galton said there were four matters greater 
attention to which would be followed by 
material improvement in the public health, 
viz.—(1) Sanitary Education; (2) i 

lation; (3) Trained Sanitary Advisers; and 
(4) Notification and Isolation of Infectious 
Disease. “In the first place, the study 
of sanitary science has not been made an 
integral part of the education of our children. 
It has been well said that it is through the 
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arbitrarily fixed, and 
adjusted. We have no uate supervision 
over our rivers. The density of our 
leads to pollution of our rivers, and yet we 
satisfied to take no steps to prevent this polla- 
tion. We take no steps to prevent floods, which 
leave their traces in sickness and low health of 


to each room being so arranged that the air 
may, in its course from inlet to outlet, traverse 
the room, and especially that part in which the 
greatest source of pollution existe. It is obvious 


the population exposed to their influence. Wejthat a series of small rooms on the same floor 


have no adequate supervision over the sanita- 


inspector or inspector of nuisances. But this 
is a fallacy; for consider for a moment the 
variety of matters by which the health of the 
community is daily endangered. We are touched 
at every point by disease-causes. ... . Sani- 
tary work, to be of much value, or of a com- 
prehensive nature, must be undertaken with a 
clear idea of the dangers to be averted, and 


to the fourth head, already indicated, 
the anthor of the paper clearly showed the 
ad of and com - 


The Ventilation of Factories and Workshops. 
This was the subject of a submitted by 


level may be dealt with in a similar way, by a 
horizontal air duct with openings to each room, 
and inlets as above. In storied 
rooms too large to be dealt with in this 
manner, each room may be treated separately, 
and many large workrooms are so treated, by 
having one or more exhaust fans placed on one 
} the room, and fixed either to discharge 


, | side of 
through windows or openings specially made. 


val 
by running the fans entirely free from any kind 

the feed or room side; and where 
possible this is best, as less power is needed to 
i air is moved when the 
area of feed is unrestricted. There are, how- 
ever, some cases in which it is necessary, and 
many in which it is advisable, to carry away 
polluting matters immediately they are set free, 
so as to prevent their distribution in the atmo- 


.| sphere. In these cases it becomes necessary to 


constract tubes with openings near the source of 
pollution, and connected at the other or ext 
end with a fan, which, when working, produces 
exhoust, and carries away the 

polluting matter as fast as it is produced. This 
arrangement may be, and is, applied with per- 
success to remove dust, heat, steam, and 

i . . «+ In conclusion, 
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Board of Health at Washington, and the 
Boards of Health of the various States, are 
doing excellent service. The reports of the 
Washington Board, which (I believe) are in the 
Library of the Sanitary Institute, and which I 
brought over for the Library of the | 
Institute of British Architects, contain infor- 
mation of much value, though, unfortunately, 
the last report is only of small dimensions, 
owing to the limited appropriation of money 
granted by the Government. In many of the 
cities there are stringent sanitary , 
which are very good, but, unfortunately, they 
are not always carried out, as the curse of the 
speculating and jerry builder hangs over 
America as well as England. Building inspectors 
are not always able to insist on a full carrying 
out of the regulations, and perhaps even 
building inspectors have the ‘ itching palm ’ with 
which the American public service is so much 
credited. In one city, where the plumbing 
regulations are very strict, I was told that the 
purchasers of a row of good houses, on entering 
into possession, found that all the elaborate 
plambing fixtures were without any service or 
waste piping at all.” Having described some 
of the most “advanced” methods and appli- 
ances in use in the States, Mr. Gass concluded 
his paper with the following words,—‘ The 
remarkably rapid growth of most of the Western 
cities, and the natural difficulties of the disposal 
of refuse, 1 ae with the general apathy 
in matters of sanitation from which both 
Americans and we ourselves are only just 
emerging, leave a great deal to be done every- 
where, and it must take many years to bring 
most of the American cities into a thoroughly 
sanitary condition. Even in soenterprising and 
wide-awake a city as Chicago, for example, 
behind the fine houses in its famous Michi- 
gan-avenue, there is hardly a single house, 
I am told, where proper vision is made 
for the disposal of the refuse of the house- 
hold. The decaying vegetable and animal 
matter is simply thrown into the unpaved back 
street, or on to the nearest unoccupied ground, 
and allowed to lie and rot there. At all times 
these alley-ways are filthy, and in hot weather 
both disgusting and a source of great danger. 
But the American public mind is rapidly 
awakening to a recognition of the necessity for 
proper sanitation, and, with ite hospitality to 
all new ideas, the inventive genius of the people, 
and their insatiable desire for ‘ progress,’ I 
think it is very probable that they will move 
much more rapidly than we shall be able to do 
in our own country, with its conservative 
instincts and its archwological love for the 
‘dear old cesspool.’ ” 


Open Spaces and Physical Education. 


This was the title of a well-reasoned paper 
by Lord Brabazon, pleading for the provision of 
an increased namber of parks, gardens, play- 
grounds, and gymnasia, which, he contended, 
were not to be considered as mere luxuries, but 
as absolute necessities in maintaining the heal 
and physique of our vast town populations. 
Therefore, he regarded the provision of such 
places as a most legitimate object for the ex- 
penditure of public money. 

Medical Climatolozy. 
mar Charles a F.R.C.8., read an in- 
cresting paper “On Medical Climatology: a 
Scheme for Defining Local Climates by Com- 
bined Meteorological and Phenological Obser- 
vation.” He said we must not confound the 
stady of climatology with that of meteorology. 
Meteorology is the science of the atmosphere 
in its purely’ physical but clima- 
tology is the science of atmosphere in 
its physical, chemical, and biological aspects, 
and also of the physical, chemical, and 
biological aspects of the earth’s surface 
in contact with it. Meteorology deals with 
the weight, temperature, aqueous vapour, 
movements, and electrical condition of the 
atmosphere,—in one word, with the weather ; 
but in addition to the weather, climatology deals 
with the quantity and quality of the air, the 
sunshine, and the soil. If to these numerous 
elements we add their influence on biological 


phenomena, we have the : 
selence of siastedd ti: _— comprehensive 


The Filtration of Water for Town Supply. 

Mr. Percy F. Frankland, Ph.D., F.C.8., &e., 
read a paper on this subject. He said,—‘ The 
filtration of water on the large scale which has 
now been carried ont in London and other 
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places for so man has resulted i 
much valuable A Pace ssieies te 
the engineers to whom this process has been 
entrusted. In this work of improving the pro- 
cesses of filtration, engineers have, however, 
been but little assisted by science, and have 
been guided almost entirely by empiricism. It 
is true that from time to time the subject of 
filtration has been investigated by chemists 
with a view of ascertaining the value of this 
process in removing the organic matters present 
in water, but these inquiries have resulted in 
little of practical value beyond demonstrating 
that in the process of sand-filtration it is only 
new sand which effects any noticeable reduction 
in the dissolved organic matter present. Engi- 
neers have, however, not modified their practice 
in consequence of this information, inasmuch 
as they are aware that old sand as well as new 
will produce water clear to the eye, and the 
removal of at best a small proportion of organic 
matter has not, in their opinion, justified the 
additional expense which a frequent renewal of 
sand wouldentail. Briefly, therefore, the object 
of the water engineer has been to obtain for 
each acre of filter-bed as large a volume of 
water which is clear to the eye, regarding the 
organic matter in the water as a factor 
which is beyond his control, and which can 
only be modified by changing the source 
of supply. Sand-filtration has, therefore, 
not unnatarally been held in little repute 
by chemists, who fail to recognise, as of 
any sanitary importance, a process which 
has no material influence upon the dissolved 
organic impurities of water. For many years 
past we have, of course, been fully alive to the 
fact'that the real danger in sewage-contaminated 
water, does not reside in the organic matter 
discoverable by chemical analysis, but in the 
presence of minute living organisms capable 
of producing zymotic disease. But until the 
last five years very little was known either of 
these organisms themselves or of the manner 
in which they would deport themselves under 
the various processes of purification to which 
water is subjected. It is to the beautiful 
methods of bacteriological investigation which 
we largely owe to the genius of Robert Koch, 
that is due the great advance which has recently 
been made in our knowledge of the sanitary 
conditions of water supply, and more especially 
of water purification. Indeed, it is difficult to 
over-estimate the stimulus which has been given 
to this important branch of science by the in- 
troduction of these novel methods of investiga- 
tion. By the light of researches on the bac- 
teriology of water made with the assistance of 
these methods, the process of filtration assumes 
an altogether new aspect, as its efficiency can 
now be gauged by another standard besides the 
naked eye of the engineer or the organic 
analysis of the chemist,—a standard, moreover, 
which is far more closely connected than are 
either of the others with the sanitary aspects 
of the question. ”’ 


The Sanitary Condition of the Country, with 
Special Reference to Water-Channels. 


Mr. Robert T. Cooper, M.A., M.D., read a 
paper bearing the above title. He said :—* It 
is a fact beyond dispute that our rivers, and the 
tributaries and sub-tributaries of our rivers, are 
silting up very rapidly ; and, indeed, the only 
possible inference is that accumulations are 
being thrown down in a proportionately greater 
quantity than when we had a less population. 
If, then, this be the case,—and a mere ‘walk 
over’ our fields will convince the most sceptical, 
by the very tangible evidence of the beds of 
dried-up streams, of the urgency of the situation, 
and, inferentially, of the danger that exists to 
the health, well-being, and safety of the com- 
munity, the situation is the gravest,—it admits 
of no delay. The agricultural poverty of this 
country will most assuredly and most un- 
mistakably intensify the nt disastrous 
condition of our streams; it will be followed 
by the most calamitous consequences, if Govern- 
ment refuses to take in hand the supervision of 
the water-ways and the proper planting of the 
country. Our imperative duty is to warn the 
Government and people of England of the fatal 
results which inevitably ensue from a continued 
neglect of water-channels, and of the need 
there is of an immediate outlay of national 
funds in the interests of the land and of the 
people of the country. It cannot be = often 
or too perseveringly impressed upon the notice 
of the public that if the smaller streams 





throughout the country are allowed to silt up 











and become inoperative during times of drought 
the effect will be the desiccation of the soil 
and consequent loss of fertility, and the lessen- 
ing or even complete exhaustion of the water 
coursing through the rivers themselves. ... . 
This being the case, it becomes to us to consider 
very earnestly what steps ought to be taken to 
effect a consummation so devontly to be wished 
as the restoration and conservancy of the 
natural storage channels of the country, and 
the strict protection of their catchment areas. 
In the first place, it will be necessary to seek, 
nay to demand, Governmental aid in the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. A Woods, Forests, 
and Rivers Preservation Department for the 
United Kingdom should be instituted, and an 
Act passed having for its object the Govern- 
mental direction of the country generally, and 
the imposition of powers over owners of land 
to compel them to reafforest hills and uplands 
being the sources of streams and rivers, and to 
replant river banks, and do other things neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the natural storage 
and sufficient supply of flowing water throughout 
the country. The streams and river channels 
of the country, the aggregate length of which 
in England and Wales alone amounts to, 
roughly, 200,000 miles, are, as we said, silting 
up very rapidly. The work of restoring the 
natural beds to all the lengths of rivers and 
streams of the country will of course be a very 
considerable undertaking, and will require much 
time for its accomplishment, as well as a 
colossal expenditure of capital. As a set-off 
against this, however, we may safely affirm 
that it will be in every way remunerative, and 
will promote the health and happiness of the 
present generation, and of generations to come, 
while it will distribute wealth throughout the 
country,and lessen, if not altogether neutralise, 
the undesirable ardour of the working classes to 
flock into and crowd the towns.” 


The Landes of Gascony. 


“The Story of Bremontier and the Reclama- 
tion of the Sand-wastes of Gascony” was the 
subject of Dr. G. V. Poore’s address to the 
working classes on the Saturday evening fol- 
lowing the Congress. The paper graphically 
described the chief facts of a great sanitary 
work accomplished within the last century by 
our friends and neighbours, the French, viz., 
the reclamation of the great sandy district, 
covering nearly two millions and a half of acres, 
known as the Landes or Moorlands, situate on 
the coast-line of the Bay of Biscay and extending 
from the mouth of the Gironde to the mouth of 
the Adour. These moorlands had heen the 
despair of agriculturists for centuries, and 
were once regarded as among the dreariest 
and most unwholesome districts of Europe. As 
to the causes which brought about this state of 
things Dr. Poore said :—‘‘ The reputation of 
the Bay of Biscay is familiar to every English- 
man. It is there, if anywhere, that the force 
of wind asserts itself, and the winds are 
generally westerly in direction, and blow with 
fearful violence from the sea over the land. 
The shore of that part of the bay with which I 
um dealing is composed of unmitigated sand. 
The effect of the wind upon sand is familiar 
to all of us, for the sand is borne upon the 
wings of the wind and travels considerable 
distances. Now, in the Bay of Biscay, the rise 
and fall of the tide is considerable, so that 
the sand washed up by the sea is left high and 
dry to the extent of many feet at low water. 
Again, in the latitude of the Bay of Biscay 
the sun is far more powerful than here, so that 
in the interval between the times of high 
water the sand is greatly heated by the sun, 
and is so thoroughly dried that the particles 
no longer tend to stick together,—glued by 
natural moisture,—but are easily driven before 
the furious blast which comes roaring from 
the sea. When the wind is not very 
strong it blows the sand into heaps 
along the shore. These heaps or hills may 
reach an elevation of from 60 ft. to 300 ft., 
with an inclination of about 30° towards the 
sea. These heaps of sand are called ‘“ dunes,” 
a word having the same origin, probably, as the 
English “down,” and formerly the whole fore- 
shore of the Bay of Biscay, between the 
Gironde and the Adour, pega an bg 
lating appearance, as though a portion 
malian villas sea had been turned to sand, 
and become stationary. If these sandhills had 
had been really stationary, they would have 
formed a natural rampart against wind and 
waves, and it might have been possible to drain 
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and cultivate the land behind them. 
was not the case, The scanty herbage 
and reed which grew upon the dunes 
enough to fix them. It only required a gale 
moderate force to completely alter the 
the country,—hills became fiat, valleys were 
filled up, the lakes which formed behind the 
dunes became dry land, the water which the 
lakes contained was forced in some new direc- 
tion, and what happened to the lakes also hap- 
pened to the water-courses, with the result that 
the whole country was waterlogged, and fields 
and gardens which had been painfully and 
industriously cultivated were submerged by the 
drifting sand. It is even stated that villages 
disappeared completely in this way, and that 
the enterprising agriculturist in digging his 
estate was liable to the surprise of finding just 
beneath the surface the brazen weathercock on 
the steeple of some long-forgotten parish 
church. It is a great labour, even at the 
present day, to keep the mouths of the Gironde 
and the Adour free from drifting sand, and it 
is certain that a century or so ago the course of 
the Adour was completely changed, owing to 
the channel getting dammed by sand blown into 
it. If an accident such as this could happen to 
a mighty stream like the Adour, one may judge 
of the great uncertainty which attended the 
course of smaller streams, and the absolute im- 
possibility of draining the land. A few feet 
below the average level of the surface of the 
district there is an impermeable stratum, locally 
known as allios, which keeps the water from 
flowing away, and beneath the impermeable 
stratum was more sand sodden with undrink- 
able water. The result of this condition of 
things naturally was that the district of the 
Landes during the wet season was 8 
swamp, end during the dry season @ 
pestilential morass. The district was un- 
cultivated, and produced nothing but scanty 
herbage, which served as ture for a few 
wretched sheep, tended by shepherds doomed 
to spend their lives upon stilte, for the country 
was such that it was impossible to walk far in 
any one direction without sinking to the waist 
or shoulders. The country produced no corn, 
and the population was the scantiest in propor- 
tion to acreage of any district in France. The 
population was kept down also by disease. 
Fevers of all kinds,—and especially those of a 
malarious type,—were exceedingly common.” 
How some of these tracts of sand were pre- 
vented from shifting by the sagacity of Nicolas 
Bremontier, an officer of the Ponts et Chausées ; 
how his work was continued and extended 
by order of the First Napoleon; and bow, as a 
consequence of these works, the whole tract of 
country formerly devastated by these shifting 
sand-dunes has been reclaimed, drained, and 
rendered healthy and fertile, and now actually 
includes such health-resorte as Arcachon,—all 
this was narrated by Dr. Poore in a way which 
was suggestive of a chapter in Smiles’s “ Lives 
of the Engineers.”” Shortly stated, Bremontier 
prevented the sand-dunes from shifting by 
planting them with the kind of fir-tree known 
as the Pinus Maritima, taking special means 
(described in the paper) for protecting the 
young saplings. The whole paper was of great 
interest, not only from its subject-matter, but 
from the able manner in which it was treated. 


The Supply of Water to Towns. 


This was the subject of another address to 
the working classes, by Mr. James h, 
Member of the Council of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Having very lucidly explained 
the rationale of rainfall and natural water- 
storage, he described the various ways in which 
Nature’s provision of fresh water is drawn 
upon by engineers for the supply of towns, and 
incidentally gave a brief history and descri 
tion of the York water supply, which is derived 
from the Ouse. Before concluding, he referred 
od the ee ae even inaccessibility, of 
storage cisterns for domestic urged 
reform in these respects ar 
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The Collection and Storage of Rain-Water. 


This was the subject of a paper 
Major R. Pringle, M.D. late of ry 
Army, who showed how rain-water might easily 
be cullected and stored in a cleanly condition 
ready for use, by the adoption of his “ Sursum ” 
cistern shield, which we described last year 
when it was exhibited at the Leicester Exhibition 
ios? 416 of the Builder for September 26, 
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Bengal | hill, for Didsbury Church, 
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| In the discussions which took place on some of 
the papers, considerable differences of opinion 
were manifested. For instance, on the subject 
of disposing of the dead, while nearly every 
speaker with the views expressed in Mr. 
Eassie’s and Mr. Robinson’s papers on crema- 
tion (one speaker, Surgeon- Major Pringle, 
stating that from his experience as a medical 
officer in India he was prepared to say that, 
but for cremation, towns where cholera 
had would have been uninhabitable), 
no less a light in the sanitary world than Mr. 
Baldwin Latham expressed his strong opinion 
that the “ earth-to-earth”’ burial reformers, 
who wish to hasten the corruption of the body 
after it is buried, are mistaken. The more 
quickly that process takes place, especially 
where burials are numerous, the greater, he 
said, must the evil be. Mr. T. H. Harrisson, 
in his paper on “ The Classes who administer 
the Public Health Acts,” told some wholesome 
truths, although they may not be applicable 
to all local authorities. Anyhow, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing the occupants of a 
hornet’s nest about his ears. No doubt some 
of the gentlemen who protested against the 
general application of Mr. Harrisson’s charges 
are fortunate in respect of the local authorities 
with which they are connected, either as 
members or officers, and which they, as sanitary 
experts, no doubt do much to keep in the 
right path ; but we fear that there is only too 
much ground for most of the allegations con- 
tained in Mr. Harrisson’s paper, which, it must 
be observed, only purported to be a compilation 
frem returns furnished by medical officers of 
health. As already mentioned, only 25 per cent., 
or 200, of those applied to (800 in number) 
afforded any information. Who knows how 
many of the remaining 75 per cent., or 600, 
refrained from replying because they felt 
it to be an invidious thing to reveal to a 
private individual the sanitary shortcomings of 
the Authorities whose officers they were? So 
warm did this discussion become that it was 
suggested that the Council of the Institute 
were deserving of censure for printing the 
paper, and its “‘expurgation”’ from the “ Pro- 
ceedings” was hinted at. But more moderate 
counsels prevailed, and in the end Mr. Harrisson 
was thanked for his paper. The success of the 
Congress was very largely due to the untiring 
labours of the Hon. Sec., Mr. 8. W. North, 
M.R.C.S., Medical Officer of Health for York. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue following is the syllabus of meetings for 
the ensuing Session, 1886-87 :— 
Oct. 8.—Opening Conversasione, 
Oct. 22.—Address from the President, Mr. 
J. A. Gotch. 
Nov. 5.—Paper on “ Pupilage,” by Mr. Aston 
Webb. 
Nov. 19.—Paper on “Church Planning,” by 
Mr. J. D. Sedding. 
Dec. 3.—Paper on “‘ Decorative Metal Work,” 
by Mr. H. Longden. 
Deo. 17.—Paper on “ Fireplaces,”” by Mr. 
T. Pridgen Teale, M.A., F.R.C.8. 
Jan. 7.—Paper entitled “ The Complement of 
Architectural Instruction,’”’ by Mr. Thos. M. 
Rickman, F.8.A. 

Jan. 21.—Paper on “ House Sanitation,” by 
Professor Corfield. 

Feb. 18.—Paper on “The Architecture of 
Art,” by Mr. Walter Crane. 
March 4.—Paper on ‘ Welsh Churches,” by 
Mr. A. Baker. 
March 18.—Paper entitled ‘‘ Architect and 
Contractor,” by Mr. H. Lovegrove. 
April 1.—Members’ Soirée. 
April 22.—-Paper on “ Metric Projection,”’ by 


P- | Mr. H. H. Stannus. 


May 6.—Paper entitled “ Stray Thoughts on 
ee ucation,” by Mr. G. Aitchison, 


May 20.—“ Travelling Student’s Notes on 
Gloucestershire,” by Mr. R. W. Paul. 





A New Carillon.— A carillon, specially 
constructed by Mr. J. W. Benson, of Ludgate- 
, was 
publicly tested on Tuesday last, when a series 
of seven tunes was played on eight temporary 
bells. The instrument is entirely automatic, 
and no attention beyond ordinary 
winding. Both carillon and clock have 
presented to the church by Mr. William 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
SANITARY INSPECTORS. 


Ar the third annual general meeti : 
Association, held on Saturday last, the 6. 2 
presented their report, which congratulated the 
members upon the continued success which hag 
marked the Association’s career during the 
past twelve months, as shown by the increase 
in the number of members, and also by the 
increased average attendance at the month} 
meetings. ‘ When it is remembered that ines 
members who are most regular in their atten. 
dance have thirty or forty miles to travel each 
way, and that the average attendance is thirt 
it speaks well for the vitality of the Assos’ 
tion ; this is also evidenced by the large amount 
of interest manifested in the various subjects 
which came under discussion by the various 
papers and addresses given during the past 
session. The present number on the roll is ag 
follows :—Members, 195; Associates, 11. The 
list of honorary members has been added to 
by the election of Dr. E. Seaton and Mr. J. W. 
Knights, F.1.C., F.C.8. Altogether the number 
at the present time is 235 ; this, compared with 
last year, shows a total increase of twenty-seven. 
At the same time, the Council have to announce, 
with much regret, the removal by death of 
several members. The Council also beg to refer 
to the deputation to the President of the Local 
Government Board on April 8th last, which is the 
first official representation hitherto made by sani- 
tary inspectors or any other sanitary associa- 
tion. The Council had, after many meet- 
ings and much consideration, produced a4 
report on ‘Impending Changes in Sanitary 
Law.’ This report was presented to a special 
meeting of the Association on March 19th last, 
and was adopted by that meeting. The report 
was afterwards sent to every member of the 
Parliament then existing, it was again presented 
with other papers by the deputation to the 
President of the Local Government Board ; this 
report formed the groundwork of the views 
put forward by the deputation and it was so 
far successful that Mr. Stansfield (who was the 
President), and was pleased to say the depu- 
tation had pointed out a particular flaw in the 
Sanitary Actes of which he was not previously 
aware, that was ‘the inability of sanitary 
inspectors to serve a notice for the abatement 
of nuisance until the Authority had first given 
their sanction thereto,’ no matter how necessary 
the abatement might be. The Council regret 
that the political atmosphere has been such as 
to preclude, up to the present, further sanitary 
legislation, but they have reason to hope that 
next session may see some realisation of their 
desires in this respect. They also wish to take 
this opportunity of placing on record their hope 
that the time is not far distant when a ‘ Public 
Health Act for England’ will be placed on the 
statutes. The ‘Public Health (Metropolis 
Bill), 1885,” was a step in this direction, and 
there is some prospect of its re-introduction next 
session. As it is important to be prepared for 
any emergency, our President suggests that if 
possible we should have another deputation to 
the Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie, M.P., the new 
President. The first provincial meeting was held 
at Birmingham on June 19th, and was such & 
success that the Council consider these meetings 
should be held annually as being necessary to 
the further progress of the Association, besides 
giving an opportunity for the provincial mem- 
bers to meet each other together with their 
metropolitan brethren ; again, the Council hope 
that the outcome eventually will be the origina- 
tion of District Centres, or branches of the 
parent Association. It is proposed to hold the 
provincial meetings on the Saturday next before 
Whit-Sunday, which will enable many to attend 
who could only do so at a holiday time, and the 
Council beg to recommend Eastbourne for the 
next provincial meeting. On July 24tha number 
of members visited the Sewage Works of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works at Crossness, t0 
view the method adopted for the disposal of 
the London sewage south of the Thames. 
In the previous annual report, reference was 
mace to a conference which had been held with 
the Sanitary Institate of Great Britain com 

ing a proposed combination in the matter 
of examination of In of Nuisances an 
granting certificates, it being considered desir- 


After much correspondence, the Council regret 
to say the whole matter of an amicable arrang™ 





ment has fallen through, and therefore it will 
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be for the new Council to consider what steps 
shall be taken to establish such an examination 
and grant certificates of the same, as shall be 
a thorough test of the candidate's qualifications 
by practical experience as well as theoretical 
knowledge. The President (Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick, C.B.), still continues to take a great 
interest in all that concerns the Association, 
and, notwithstanding his great age, contrives to 
render that active support which is so much 
valued by the Association.” 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SATURDAY VISITS. 


Tux last of the Vacation Visits of the Archi- 
tectural Association was made on Saturday, the 
2nd inst., to Mr. Stonor’s house at Ascot, in 
course of erection from the designs of Messrs. 
Ernest George & Peto. The general arrange- 
ment of building consists of a hall entered from 
a deep porch and vestibule with a lobby com- 
municating with the chapel; on the east side 
are the morning and drawing rooms, which are 
separated from each other by sliding doors. On 
the south side of the hall are the dining and 
billiard rooms; the hall communicates with a 
large verandah on the south side. The treat- 
ment of the elevation is tile hanging and rough 
cast, the rough cast being made of Brighton 
beach and having red brick quoins. The oak, 
both internally and externally, has all been 
treated with ammonia and lime, which gives it 
a very dark colour. The oak timber in the 
half timber work is finished with an adzed 
face. 

The chapel is faced internally and externally 
with Bracknell red bricks with Ham Hill stone 
dressings. All the reception-rooms are panelled 
with wood, which is finished ivory white; the 
business room is panelled with sycamore 
wood. 








COMPETITIONS. 


New Town-hall, Bethnal Green.—We under- 
stand that eleven designs have been sent in, in 
a limited competition, for a new Town-hall for 
Bethnal-green. 

Merthyr Tydvil General Hospital.—We are 
informed that at a meeting of the executive 
committee, held on the 24th ult., at Merthyr 
Tydvil, the professional assessors appointed to 
examine the various plans submitted for the 
new General Hospital (towards the erection of 
which the Marquis of Bute has contribated the 
munificent sum of 1,000l.), delivered their 
report, which stated that, in their opinion, the 
best set were those farnished by Mr. E. H. 
Lingen-Barker, of Hereford. The judgment of 
these experts was confirmed by the Medical 
Council of the Institution, and subsequently 
the General Committee met and endorsed the 
selection made by the Executive Committee, on 
the motion of Mr. Frank James, seconded by 
Dr. Cresswell, who remarked that, apart from 
any report of experts, there could be no 
question that Mr. Lingen-Barker’s plans were 
by far the best. There were seventeen sets 
sent in altogether. 


New B in Birchin-lane. — Two 
new buildings have lately been erected in this 
street on land belonging to the Salter’s Com- 
pany, which abuts in the rear on the church- 
yard of St. Edmund, Lombard-street. The 
first is that of the Guarantee Society ; it was 
designed by Mr. E. A. B. Crockett. The eleva- 
tion is formed of polished granite and red 
Mansfield stone, in the Renaissance style, and 
of a highly ornate character. “The ground floor 
and basement are occupied by the company for 
their business, and are fitted up with wainscot 
fittings in the same style. The second building 
1s that of the London Branch of the Commer- 
cial Banking Company of Sydney, which was 
designed by Mr. W. W. Gwyther. The eleva- 
tion ig formed of polished granite and Portland 
stone, in the Classic style, with bold Ionic 
pilasters, &c. The lofty ground floor and the 
basement are occupied by the company for 
their business, and are fitted up with antique 
Oak fittings. The offices have been ventilated 
by the Aolus Waterspray Ventilating Com- 
pany. In both cases the premises are well 
planned, the lights being most excellent. 
Messrs. Ashby & Horner were the builders. 
The Carving was executed by Mr. Roscoe 
Mullins. Mr, Henry Dawson acted for the 
Salters’ Company, he being their surveyor. 











STANLEY’S PATENT SECRET .BALANOE 
CHANDELIER. 


Mr. W. F. Stantey, of Great Turnatile 
Holborn, whose versatile genius as a mathe- 
matical instrument maker is so well known to 
many of our readers, has been turning his 
attention to the improvement of the appearance 
of the ordinary balance or 
“ hydraulic’’ chandeliers, and 
to some purpose, as we think | 
will be manifest to the readers 
of this brief notice of one of 
his latest inventions. The 
ungainliness and the dangers 
of the ordinary balance - 
weights of sliding gaseliers 
have long been apparent, but 
in these “ secret - balance ” 
chandeliers of Mr. Stanley’s 
these ugly weights are en- 
tirely dispensed with, the 

ce consisting of a leaden 
tube, which just slides softly 
over the inner or ordinary 
hydraulic tube. As will be 
seen by the section (fig. 1), 
this tubular weight, and all 
the chains, wheels, &c., con- 
nected with it, are covered 
by an outer tube or casing, 
which can be made of any 
desired ornamental design to 
suit the character of the 
apartment. The covering 
tube prevents the vibration 
and noise which accompany 
the movement of the ordinary 
weights, and secures the 
weight and chandelier from 
accidentally falling; it also 
guides the inner tube so as 
to permit of a stuffing-box 
being used with perfect se- 
curity against escape of gas, 
instead of the ordinary hy- 
draulic arrangement, which 
is well known to be a con- 
stant source of annoyance 
from inattention to its supply 
of water. The inner tubes in this improved 
chandelier are rendered non-corrosive by nickel 
plating. As loose swinging weights and chains, 
which are always liable to twist, are dispensed 
with, the stems of these chandeliers may be made 
of any length for lofty halls and public rooms, 
and in such cases would permit the chandelier 
to be pulled down nearly to the floor for 
lighting, or for dusting and cleaning the globes. 
This is particularly convenient for Wenham, 
chromatic, and other such lights. The patent 
balance is also admirably suited for billiard 
lights. The letter A, fig. 2, shows the 
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termination of the fixed tube, through which 
the sliding tube below it ascends and deseends 


as required. The corona or cup enclosing the 
wheels may be perforated, as shown in fig. 3, 
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Fig. 3. 
and the perforations may, as there shown, lead 
into @ pipe or duct which, if properly arranged 
and of sufficient size, may be made to carry off 


the products of the gas combustion. But this 
arrangement will need care to prevent conden- 
sation and down-draught. This, however, is 
obviously not claimed as an integral part of the 
invention, which consists essentially in the mode 
in which sliding gaseliers and globe lights may 
be balanced without the usual ugly and un- 
sightly balance-weights. Weare informed that 
by a patented arrangement these chandeliers 
can also be perfectly adapted for electric 
lighting, candles, or oil-lamps. Mr. H. T.Tallack, 
of 28, Hatton-garden, London, is the sole agent 
for the patentee. 








DOULTON’S SELF-ADJUSTING JOINT 
FOR DRAIN-PIPES. 


Tse section of this joint which we gave in 
our last [p. 481] was not sufficiently large to 
be distinct. We now give an enlarged detail 





ae -— & — = 








section, which, looked at in conjanction with 
last week’s diagram, and with our previous de- 
scription, will make the form of the joint quite 
clear. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. Walter Smith.— We hear with much 
regret of the death of Mr. Walter Smith, late 
Principal of the Art Department of the Brad- 
ford Technical College. According to the 
Textile World, he was the son of the late 
Mr. Thomas Smith, of Whitehall, Kemerton, 
Gloucestershire. He was for twelve years a 
student in London, twelve years an art- 
master in Yorkshire, twelve years in America, 
and three years in Bradford. In the latter 
town he organised the art teaching in con- 
nexion with the Technical College, and great 
hopes were entertained as to the educational 
results of his energy snd experience as a 
teacher of art, and particularly in respect to 
the influence upon local industry which his 
lectures upon art as applied to manufactures 
would have. The United States Government 
publications contain numerous references to the 
useful work which Mr. Smith carried on as 
State Art Director of Massachusetts, and as 
Director of Drawing in the Boston Schools. 








The British School at Athens.—We are 
asked to mention that a meeting of the general 
committee and of subscribers to the British School 
at Athens will be held at 22, Albemarle-street 
on Tuesday, October 19, at 5 p.m., the Earl of 
Carnarvon in the chair. All persons interested 
in the subject are invited to attend. A report 
will be submitted by the executive committee 
upon the present position of the scheme. It 
will contain the announcement that the house 
at Athens is complete, and that Mr. F. C. 
Penrose has accepted the office of Director for 


the first year. 
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THE DIMINISHING REMNANTS OF 
ROMAN BATH. 


Sxn,—Theve is hepplly ne need Se samme yOe 


readers of the si portance of what remnants 
are now extant of the unique and t suite 
of baths, with their adjuncts, built by the Romans 
after they made Bath a colony, The highest local 


thority on the subj Prebendary Scarth, Rector 
of Wrington (author of ‘‘ Aqua Solis,” &e.), has, 
with others, urged the preservation of these remains 


and their protection from destruction. He bas 
pointed out how the conservation of these remains 
would save many a student of ooo © special 
journey to Rome, a for , these 
splendid relics of antiquity belong to her Corpora- 
tion. The Mayor, the majority (by one only) of the 
Town Council, also of the B Committee, in- 
cluding the City Surveyor of Works, Mr. C, E. Davis 
(who is likewise the designer of the new baths), 
have resolved that these remains shall not 
be allowed to interfere with their scheme of extend- 
ing the modern bathing arrangements. It has been 
y and distinctly shown that not only are 
other sites available, but that these would be more 
advan us in every sense, and would not inter- 
fere with what Roman remains the dire 
Vandalism of 1755-6. On becoming aware of the 
threatened destruction in part, and partial conceal- 
ment, of the most valuable and instructive i 
of the extant Roman baths, viz., the caldarium, 
hypocausts, labrum, &c., I ventured to call the 
attention, first, of the Society of Antiquaries, last 
April, then of the Corporation of Bath, to Mr. C. E. 
Davis's scheme. The result was a strong — on 
the part of the former, a copy of which was forwarded 
to the Mayor, the Town Clerk, and to Mr. C. E. Davis, 
who (it will scarcely be believed) is a local 
of the Society of Antiquaries. At a meeting of 
this Society, held on May 13th last, Mr. Davis was 
called upon by the President to explain matters. 
He concluded his reply by giving a solemn promise 
*‘ That no destruction nor concealment of any por- 
tion of the Roman baths already, or to be, dis- 
covered, would take "® Subsequently, he 
also assured the Town Council of Bath that “‘ most 
decidedly ” he would * neither cover, destroy, hide, 
nor anything of the kind.” It will be noticed how 
explicit and unconditional both these promises are. 
W hat has since been the result? The very remains 
contended for have been further excavated, reveal- 
ing even more than was previously known. These 
are now built upon, and thus destroyed and 
partly concealed. No Vandalism been more 
wantonly, unnecessarily, perpetrated, to the deep 
= of antiquaries and the intelligent citizens of 
th. 

Professor Middleton, M.A., F.S.A., Slade Pro- 
ee Cambri and a member of the 
Council o Society of Antiquaries, was deputed 
by the Society to make a personal investi ion and 
report. Scarcely had he done so than Mr, Davis, 
believing the result to be unfavourable, “‘ deputed” 
Mr. Penrose (whose hi tation gives his name 
exceptional weight) to make a counter investigation 
and report. The latter has been made public. 
There is every reason for believing that Mr. Pen- 
rose was not aware until some time afterwards that 
he executed this cemmission in opposition to Pro- 
fessor Middleton. The entire responsibility of this 
rests with Mr. Davis. It is n here to note 
that Mr. Penrose was brought to Heth to make a 
report, as the public were led to believe, upon 
archmological grounds, exactly as Professor 
Middleton. The truth, however, is that the former 
gentleman made a report chiefly architectural. He 
has testified to this in a letter dated 
viz, ‘‘As the question presenta i to me, it is 
not how the Roman baths could be exhibited in the 
most ———— manner, but what is best to be done 
taking other circumstances into account,” i.¢., the 
extension of the new baths. 

An anonymous writer, “‘ Bathoniensis,” disputes 
the accuracy of the plan sent you by Mr. Richard 
Mann, of the caldarium, &. With your permission, 
I desire to offer you my solemn assurance that this 

lan is strictly correct and true in every detail. 
aving repeatedly and personally examined the 
area «mg — now —— or, 1 am able to 
offer this imony. likewise, that Mr. 
Richard Mann pesnesace the Seilest and most exact 

information of any one in Bath on the subject. 
Frepericx A. H. Vinon, F.S.A. 








EPISCOPAL HERALDRY. 
‘Sin, —Your correspondent, “J. B.,” is right in 
giving his communication on October 2nd wi 
reserve. 


The b’azon therein given for Newcastle is quite 
wrong, but that given before was right. ¢ 








STAINED GLASS AT WINDSOR. 
Sin,—In your last week's ij i 
under the heading of “ Stained Chess,” reliring 
two windows executed by Messrs. Bussell, Gibbs, & 


Co,, for Windsor, you state , 
Mr. W. R, Brown. they were designed by 


p. 1sg, | TToceedings of the Society of Antiquaries,” 
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I to theb I both. devigned ond eaites 
this work, and trust to" your sense of to 
correct statement. 

Hornsey, Oct, 4. 


WILLIAM WARRINGTON, 








Che Student's Column. 


STONE QUARRIES.—XYV. 
KINCARDINE GRANITES, 
HE granite quarries in this county are 
all situated in the northern parts of it. 
When the enterprising merchants who 
caused the loose stones to be worked on the 
surface of the high ground of Torry, on the 





the fruits of their labour to the London market, 
they little thought that their energies would be 
the percursor of a gigantic trade, the seat of 
which was to be transferred across the river to 
Aberdeen. 

A preliminary survey of the district, of the 
respective merits of the granites of the two 
areas, and the facilities of carriage, soon con- 
vince us, however, of the raison déire. The 
rock at Torry is not worked to an appreciable 
extent at the present day, and no quarries have 
been opened there, to our knowledge. The 
student who starts from Aberdeen crosses the 
river into Kincardine, and makes his way to 
the quarries at Cove, will do well, however, to 
direct his attention to the exposures of the 
rocks on the beach at Torry, en route. We 
know of no section that so clearly shows the 
relation of the granite to its surrounding rock. 
It will also give an idea of the kind of stone 
that was formerly sent to the market; whilst 
the observant student will learn a great deal 
about the manner in which the atmosphere and 
water have attacked the granite, which informa- 
tion might be directly applied to his studies 
with regard to the granites of a similar nature 
which are now being used in the neighbourhood 
or elsewhere. 

One of the first rocks met with on the beach 
at Torry is a schist,—a metamorphic rock,— 
which is highly contorted, and crystalline in 
places. As this is followed up —_ granite 
is seen penetrating the schist. is granite 
vein is only 10 yards in thickness. It is very 
fine-grained, and at its junction on both sides 
with the ic rock, the appearance of 
the latter is very much altered. Small veins of 
granite branch off from the main vein, and the 
general result is that innumerable pieces of 
schist have been broken off from the body of 
that rock, and are included in the granite. 

The interpretation of the phenomena pre- 
sented is comparatively easy. i 
whether originally derived from excessive 
metamorphism of the lowermost parts of the 
schist, or not, was clearly in a molten condition 
when it took up the position in which we now 
see it. From other indications in the vicinity, 
it would appear that the main body of the 
granite is not very deeply seated, nor far off; 
and no doubt the schist is a thin bed lying on 
it. As the igneous mass burst its way through 
the schist, it broke off portions of the latter, 
and endeavoured to melt them up. If we 
may judge from the thin lines and minute 
fragments of the schistose matter running 
parallel with the general direction of the main 
vein, and so closely incorporated with the 
granite at, and within a foot of, the junction of 
the two rocks, we should certainly assert that 
the granite had, to some extent, been successful 
in doing so. Many large pieces of the schist 
would not submit to the melting process. Some 
of these refractory substances are quite angular, 
and, with the exception of a slight alteration of 
both rocks at their junction for about 1 in., they 
look as fresh as does the main mass of schist. 
Not so, however, with others that seem to be 
the kernels of pieces, the edges of which have 
been melted up in the granite, i of 


with | which are seen mixed up with it in such a 


manner as to make it exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to define the limits of either. 
We have by no means exhausted the interest 
attaching to this most instractive beach section, 
poole Da PP on Pacenceran® your sc granite has 
penetrated t grained variety, in the sha 
of a vein, about 4 ft. across. This newer come 
in spite of its small breadth, is colossal in grain, 
and does not, at first sight, look like a granite. 
But the fact is apparent that it is composed 
quartz, felspar, and mica: so there cannot 
any doubt about it. The ordinary 
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crystals in this vein 


in size from 6 


: 


southern side of the river Dee, began sending| of h 


: is com- 
posed of schist. On nearing the Seealiopaten 
find granite veins running through the schist 
in all directions, and portions of them 
° water, forming 
conspicuots objects. Here may be seen dozens 

huge masses of schist, highly contorted, 
entirely surrounded granite, presenting 
precisely the same phenomena at the junction 
of the two rocks as we have described. Jysi 
past the breakwater, the main mass of granite, 
of a dark grey colour, shows itself, and thi ig 
the fundamental rock of the district, 

Cove Quarries.—These are situated about 
four miles south of Torry, close to the sea. 
The stone is very hard, and, owing to the 
presence of a great quantity of black mica, 
which occurs in minute flakes, the stone is of » 
dark hue, much more so than the ordi 
granites of the district. It ig medium-grained, 
and — is oe ay marked. The white 
felspar in very crystals, is most 
bably oligoclase, and forms a cumaparetively 
small portion of the rock. The clear white 
quartz, on the contrary, occurs in rather 
crystals, not well defined, but tolerably 
a yTbe rock used principally f 

is i or kerb, paving, 
&o. The few polished rere oF sang 
show that it is capable of taking a fine polished 

Nigg is a village about two miles to the north 
of Cove. The granite obtained is fine-grained 
and of a dark colour. The three minerals are 
about equally abundant, and so much inter- 
locked with each other that the rock is very 
compact; in fact, they are so intimately mixed 
that it is quite im to make out the boun- 
daries of any of the crystals. The milky-white 
felspar is barely distinguishable from the 
quartz, and some of the black biotite, which on 
weathered surfaces is -coloured, occurs in 
such minute flakes that, although it appreciably 
alters the tint of the stone, cannot be distinctly 
seen without the aid of the microscope. This 
mica is also found in every intermediate size up 
to two or three mm. in breadth. 

The stone is not extensively employed, the 
loose blocks being principally used for making 
dykes, and for other agricultural purposes. 

Hill of Fare Quarries.—These are situated a 
a little to the north of Banchory, a considerable 
distance inland. The stone is of a dark red 
colour, and is chiefly composed of quartz and 
felspar : both mica and hornblende being, how- 
ever, t. The former is scarce, and might 
be said to be only accessory, whilst the greater 
abundance of the latter entitles the rock to be 
called a syenite rather than agranite. The quarts 
is the most striking feature in it. This mineral is 
found as little distinct crystals, each crystal, in 
the majority of the cases, showing in section the 
six sides, due to the fact that it so frequently 
crystallises in the hexagonal system. Although 
the boundaries of each of these crystals are 60 
clearly defined, they are, as usual, not all 
regular. Twenty or thirty of them appear to 
have together, squeezing up one 
another in their efforts to crystallise out, and 
to have been much more success! 
in arriving at their proper form than others. 
The quartz causes the — to ti a —- 

kled appearance, w c 
hi pote transparent. 


felspar t, so far as we have been 
re bag Astianiden: is orthoclase. It must 


porphyritic, notwithstanding 
crystals often twinned, and of common 
a ae In other words, 04 
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: 
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dark green, and the mica, when present, is 
black. 

The stone is used in & measure for 
tombs, monuments, and -class polished 
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ornaments. 16 may be found in most of the 
raga Ha yards in Aberdeen, and, when 
finished, looks very handsome. 7 
narriers) as t 
a the Birsemore, ie, and Peterhead 
rocks. It appears to agree with them, in being 
of a red tint, but we cannot admit more; they 
are dissimilar from, and bear no relation what- 
ever to, each other. It is finer-grained than 
any of them, and the only one it at all agrees 
neral structure, is the Peterhead 
stone. The latter rock, however, so frequently 
has hornblende, in little minute ks con- 
egated together, with the felspar of a lighter 


eat, that it is impossible to make a in 
ir identification. 
Oe hes anne to us by some that a 


d of red rocks runs form Banchory to Peter- 
_ vid Corrennie; and that at a little depth 
from the surface, red rock is found in 
the intermediate spaces. From this, they 
have advocated the opening of the ground to 
obtain this red stone, between these places. 
We think, however, that before doing so, the 
ground should be thoroughly examined, because 
we are quite certain that this red rock is not 
persistent,—at least, not the whole of the way. 
For instance, if it is persistent a short way from 
the Kincardine quarries, it falls short of the 
Corrennie. The fandamental rock at the latter 
place, and, indeed, in the whole district, as far 
as we can make out, isa grey stone. The red 
stone at Corrennie occurs at the top of the 
hill, but is apparently cut off on the north by 
the grey stone, which rises to a great height at 
Tillyfourie. Besides, we do not think that 
the Corrennie stone is a northward extension 
of that of Kincardine, the structure of the two 
rocks being so dissimilar, and having most likely 
originated under different conditions. The red 
rock, which is said to occur a little to the north 
of Tillyfourie, can also be shown to have no 
connexion with that of Peterhead,—at least, not 
within quarrying bounds, as a considerable 
breadth of metamorphic rocks is found to 
intervene. The best method of speculating on 
the nature of the rock underneath the surface 
of a granite area, is, no doubt, to examine the 
blocks above ground, or in the decomposed 
rubbish, as is generally done; and quarriers 
who have not gained considerable knowledge in 
geology must not depart from this rule, unless, 
indeed, they have plenty of money to play with. 
They must always keep before them the fact 
that igneous, unlike many aqueous, rocks are 
not at all persistent in their occurrence. It is 
true that the outcrop of a large granite area 
can be comparatively easily traced, but it is 
exceedingly difficult to be sure that rock of a 
certain colour, or texture, is persistent in that 
area, as is su by the remarks we have 
alluded to. If the rock under consideration was 
& sandstone there might be some foundation 
for the suggestion, because rocks laid down in 
water, as we have previously observed, gene- 
rally speaking, are tolerably persistent for short 
distances. But an igneous rock might burst up 
anywhere, and in a very irregular manner; there- 
fore, its persistence is just as uncertain, and 
nothing short of a close study of the geology of 
agranite area can enable the quarrier to gain 
even a rough idea of the extent of outcrop of 
| ademas en of rock within that area. 

_ 4+ hose who, by experience, have acquired con- 
siderable knowledge in opening i uae granite 
areas will not find any difficulty in under- 
standing the f ing remarks. They know 
that the boulders and blocks of rock at the 
surface are the most practical guides in assisting 
them. The less-advanced student must learn 
that, without careful observation, even these 
blocks might lead him astray. In avery 
recent period of geological hi the part of 
Scotland of which we are writing, together 
with almost the whole of the British islands, 
was under the surface of the sea. Icebergs,— 
the broken-off ends of glaciers which have 
reached the sea,—floated over it, laden with 
boulders and pieces of rock. These icebergs, 
with their freight, came from Norway and 
ind parts, and when they mel up, 
ropped the boulders, &c. Subsequently this 
oe Solan was raised into dry land, and the 

ulders and blocks of rock came with it. The 
quarry-owner, who may be ing up new 
ne ge thus occasionally meet with blocks 

., reign stone, or ston in situ, together 
with the normal hoaraghe gh ‘Zain the 


boulders of the latter stone being kernels of 
the underlying rock which have resisted the 
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decomposition that has taken place all around 
var fea therefore be guided by those 
are most prevalent, and few, if any, 
mistakes can then arise. : ew 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


12,164, Combination Ladde . 
R. J. Johnson. tag: 


The ladder is made in two lengths, so that the 
— oboe pe on the lower, an the ladder can 


or the two halves be 
formed into a pair of in the shape of the 


letter A. To the lower "hadd of the ladder is 
attached at one or both sides a short iron bar, one 
end bolted to the side of the ladder and the other 
shaped as & hook, so as to hook into a socket or 
catch, to rigidly hold the two halves of the ladder 
either as a pair of steps or to prevent the ladder 
doubling up when extended at its full length. 


12,620, Securing Sliding Sashes. F. 8. 
Morris and J. H. Fox. 


A rack or serrated bar is fixed in any suitable 
position on the sash frame, and a box or case is 
pivoted to the door or window frame. In this box 
& panel or tumbling piece is pivoted, which engages 
with the teeth of the rack. A projection is formed 
on the box, so that when it is moved outwards it 
comes t a corresponding projection on the 
ee — thereby disengages it from the teeth of 

rac 


12,609, Fireproof Safes and Strong Rooms. 
W. Diaper. 


A strong middle body is riveted to a T-iron stay, 
and the inner door is so fitted that it laps over the 
edge of the inner body or case of the safe or strong- 
room, by which extra safety and economy are 
attained. 


12,643, Fire-grates. H. J. B. Holland. 


By the use of this invention the bars are kept 
cooler and the fuel is more slowly burned, whilst a 
brighter fire is ensured. A lattice framework of 
round bars, shaped in the form of a capital L, is 
used, This eens the small cinders from falling 
through, and an air-s being left under the 
bottom of the framework a cleaner and hotter fire 
is obtained with less consumption of fuel. 


13,173, Window Fasteners. W.J. Brewer. 


The catch is formed somewhat like a hook, the 
end of which catches over the lower sash - rail. 
When there a screw is turned in, which completes 
the fastening. The sashes are thus bound together 
so tightly as to prevent rattling, and great security 
is also attained. 


13,354, Improvements in Gullies, &. E. 
Aldous. 


io is an —— form ~ retainer — trap, for 
purpose reventing the escape of sewer gas. 
It consists of a enabarat suitable ah into which 
dips the pan of the water-closet or the discharge- 
pe of the bath or sink, &c., the retainer contain- 
water so as to seal the dip. An entirely sepa- 
rate trap is also fitted to the closet. The water in 
the retainer and the trap, although on the same 
level, is ‘kept separate, so that if the trap should 
become unsyphoned, the retainer remains trapped. 
They are also so constructed as to be removed 
together for cleaning out. 


5,891, Fanlight Latch and Stay. E. & J. 
M. Verity and B. Banks. 


The latch has a small dead-weight device fitted to 

with a latch actuated by a ring. The stay 

is formed of a serrated bar, which is fitted at the 

side of the fanlight frame, and a link fastening 
which holds the light in place at any angle. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


Sept, 24.—12,135, G. Wicks, Fixing on Door 
Kno Handles, &c.—12,161, G. Austen, Brick 
Cover. —12,167, J. Tucker, Mortise Bolt.—12,174, 


: tt ister Stoves. 
oe oS 18 208, H. Buchan, Plug Valves for 
Water-closets. —12,230, R. Chanony, Movable 
Elbow-rest for Balconies and Window Casements. 
Sept. 27.— 12,261, E. Tonks, Fastenings for 
oors, &c. 
sept, 2. —12,277, J. Goodwin, Reversible Window 
Sash Fastener. —12,307, G. Ley, Ornamentation of 
Wood.—12,311, W. Morrison, king Range. — 

. 29.—12,330, J. Tylor, Waste Preventing 
Cistern for Water-closets.—12,333, J. Weatherhead, 
Cowl Heads for Ventilators. —12,358, O. Whitaker 
and W. Schofield, Flushing Water-closets and Soil 
Drains with Waste Water.—12,359, J. Nichols, 
Fencing Posts.—12,373, G. Wishart, Ventilating 
and Chimney Cowls. . 

Sept. 30.--12,397, H. Whiteley, Opening and 
Closing Fanlights, &c. — 12,400, J. Whitehead, 
astenings.—12,401, E. Taylor, 


Opening, Closing: cro, Fixing Pipes to Buildings, 
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PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
9,581, J. Hannay and E. P White Paints. — 
ant H. Haddan, Tiles. —1 554, W. Lake, Pre- 
ven e Slamming of Doors.—10,788, A. Smith 
and J. Robertson, Portland Cement.—9,298, B. Pitt, 
Eg a or Terminal for barre sg &c.— 
9,808, W. Thompson, Plumbers’ Portable Furnace. 
—10,652, H. Provis, Self-locking Coal-cellar Plate. 
= ye og Treads Risers of Stairs. — 
’ » ° ic 8 a i s Flooring, and Buildin 
Material.—11,613, H. Was and others, Portlan 
Cement.—11,712, J. Porter, Wall Brackets, &c. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two monthe, 


10,292, L. Groth, Fixing Ornamental Ironwork. — 
14,457, E. Verity and others, Pivot and Weather- 
bar Arrangement for —— and Reversible Windows, 
Doors, &.— 14,500, W. Musselwhite and W. 
Prewett, Sash-line Socket.—14,866, R. Somers, 
Fireplaces.—9,500, C. Oliver and others, Securing 
Wood Flooring without Nails or Screws.—10,531, 
H and T Riddionsh Falding Table tr Bee 

. and T. , Folding Table for r- 
hangers, Painters, Decorators, ke. — 10,261. J : 
Broadfoot, Automatic Valves for Ventilating Pipes. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
Szrrsmeze 27. 
By Nartos & Mewceyr. 
Clapton—43, Maclaren-street, freehold £390 
Surremsze 28. 


By W. Srzaemay. 
Lewisham—29, Thurston-road, 77 years, ground. 
rent 21, 4s, ° coe 








Regent’s Park—74, lt cdienak tens 
8 - —— . i ears 
Lisson-grove—The lease of 45, Great J sneeclvest, 
term 165 year6...........cccscsessrese 
By F. Jouty & Co. 
Lower Clapton—63, es-road, freehold .........+«» 2 
By F. J. Brstzy. 


Rotherhithe—23 and 24, King-street, freehold ...... 
40 and 61, Derrick-street, ehold. 


38 & 





250 





a ts J. Bazwnurr, 
aa 0 Hill—87, Prince of Wales-road, free- 


Ealing, Ranelagh-road—Freehold house and shop... 1 
Twickenham Crosby-villas, freehold 

1 to 12, Prospect-place, freehold 
Teddington—Two of freehold land, 6a. 2r. 5p. 
Ealing —Two plots of freehold land eal 
Harrow—Three plots of freehold land 
By Fruias & Fouusr. 











BSSeEss FF 























sae yieeuaes , Great Windmill-street, free- sje 
Clapton, High-road—The Residence, Elmfield, 52 — 
years, ground-rent 25/. ‘ oes 2,500 
By Moss & Jauuson. 
Strand—1, Strand-lane, freehold ... : a 
Berkeley-square—No, 3, term 11 years, ground-rent —<e 
© entecscosess Pecerevcsscescoucessoosessoecoscoccstcessse 94 
Euston-equare—16, Hunter-street, 23 years, ground- 
rent 26/. 5s. acavecesceresses ongengrececoss 420 
26, Hunter-street, 23 years, ground-rent 262.58... 530 
1, Jadd-street, 20 years, ground-rent 21/.,........... 250 
SurremBer 29. 
By A. Savini & Soy, 
Buckhurst Hill—&t. Mary’s Lodge, and ls, 2r., 
copyhold ... - : — wwe 


By Rerwoips & Easovy. 

City—43 and 44, Bishopsgate-street Without, free- 
hold, area 6,400 ft. oo mn oe 

By Messrs. E.aoop. : 

Westminster—38 and 39, New Peter-street, free- 
hold ...... ‘ -_ a ee 
254, New Peter-street, freehold 
Chelsea—The lease of 5 and 7, Church-street, term 











By Baxzz & Son. 
Sussex, near Horsham—Part of the Strood Park 
Estate, containing 630a. Or. 15p., freehold ...... 13,950 
SzrremeBzr 30. 
By Atpgrtron & Co. 
Ananieg conden bles, 91 years, ground-rent 
a os . . 






































. 670 
By J. & E. Burrorp. 
Borough —1 to 3, Robert’s-place, 33 years, ground- 
bat; lace, 32 ound-rent 4/ ; 4 
Ro "s- ears, ground- Ss aateinbns 
St. "John’s Wood—'31, Darrow Hill-road, 41 years, 
ground-rent 5/. 10s... : 435 
a: F, Noxzs. 
Mile End—36 to 42, Wentworth-road, 17 years, 
ground-rent 84/. ........... - , 415 
43 to 46,48 and 49, Wentworth-road, 17 years, 
ground-rent 72/ . . 9% 
Upper Holloway — 33, Milton-grove, 83 years, 
ground-rent 102, .....+... esos 225 
Hoxton—16, 17, and 18, Boot-street, 33 years, 
ground-rent 502, ..... . 28 
By H. J. Buss & Son. 
Homerton—16 to 20 even, Nisbet-street, 84 years, 
ground-rent 72, 10s. .. . 255 
th, Jenoyines, end 3 to 10 
Old Kent-road—1 to 10, Jane-piace, an o 10, 
John-street, 114 years, nd-rent 2251.68. ... 200 
Peckham — 41, Meeting House-lane, 50 years, 
ground-rent 5d, .........++. a oe 
Brixton—89 and 91, Mostyn-road, 76 years, ground- 
rent 12/. ..... “ reer eecseasesss 595 
New Cross-road, Wilson-street— Freehold premises 
known as the “ Colour Works”’ ..... 1,690 
Holborn—9, O , 44 years, ground-rent 
25/ - 4 
By Newsom & Hagprive. 


Prebend-street, 42 years, ground- 
rent 4. be geeeeerecrecrotoeseee etre SOP ecoeeeetoeereteoeeee 300 
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Islington—150, New North-road, 40 years, ground- 

rent 6]. Ge ...... : , 
Commercial-road, E—1 to7 odd, Jane-street, and 
Zand 4, Anthony-street, 14 years, ground-rent 
141, 5s 


10, Tarner-street, 14 years, ground-rent 21. 10s... 
South Hackney—2 to 8 even, Christie-street, 68 











seus & 





ears, -rent 23/.. eooue . 
ric 1 aia, Tottenbam.road, and 67, Stamford- 
road, 32 years, ground-rent 401........+..cceserseeses 
By Worsroty & Harwarp. 
Crabbdie Hill, freehol 


3 


5) 


The Three Cups Inn, freehold .........0se-seeseeesss 
Two freehold cottages ev coeces 
Isca C freehold ; 
74, Clarendon-street, freehold .... RES 
44, St. James’s-street, freebold .......... - 
A Pavement Bond for 200i., bearing interest at 

four per cent 212 























MEETINGS. 
Farpar, Ocropzs 8. 
Architectural Association. — Opening Conversasione. 


8 p.m. 
, Mowpar, Octosss 11. 


Royal Academy.—Professor John Marshall, F.B.8., on 
“Anatomy.” I, 8 p.m. 

Teuspar, OctosEs 13. 

National Art-Training School, South Kensington. 
G. G. Zerffi will deliver the first of a Course of Forty 
Lectures on ‘‘The Historical Development of Ornamental 
Art.” 8 p.m. 

Werorzspar, Ocrosgs 15. 

Royal Academy. — Professor John Marshall on 

“Anatomy.” II, 8 p.m. 


Farpar, Ocronss 15, 


Society Medical Health.— Address by 
the ae A Mr. Alfred Hil Zp. on “The Various 
Modes of House-Refuse and Sewage Disposal.”’ [Scottish 
Cc ration Hail, Crane-court, Fleet-street, 8 p.m.]} 

oyal Academy. — Professor Joba on 
*“ Anstomy.” IfI. 8 p.m. 








Miscellanea. 


Liverpool Engineering Society. — On 
Saturday last the members of this society 
visited the River Weaver, and Mr. J. Thompson’s 
rock salt mine at Northwich. The party, which 
numbered about forty, left Liverpool (Bruns- 
wick Pier) at 8 a.m., and proceeded to North- 
wich by boat, a placed at their disposal by 
Mr. G. Deakin. ntering the river Weaver 
at Weston Point, the party had the opportunity 
of studying the engineering works by which 
the Weaver has been converted into one of the 
most important non- tidal waterways in 
England. Arriving at Acton Locks, the 
members disembarked and examined the details 
of the construction and means of working the 
locks, of which there are two of different sizes 
side by side. The larger is 229 ft. long 
42 ft. 6 in. wide, and the smaller 220 ft. long 
by 25 ft. wide, the depth of water on the aill 
in each case being 15 ft. The gates of the 
larger lock are worked by means of a Shiecle 
turbine. The smaller lock is opened by hand- 
power, by means of capstan and quadrant 
wheels. The cylindrical sluices, designed by 
Mr. F. G. M. Stoney, M.Inst.C.E., were also 
examined with much interest, the ease with 
which they were opened being specially re- 
marked. After inspecting the Acton Locks the 
party walked over to the Dutton sluices, which 
were designed and erected some six years ago 
by Mr. L. B. Wells, M.Inst.C.E., for the purpose 
of passing away the excess of land water more 
rapidly, and soreducing the flood level,—which 
at Northwich occasionally rose to 12 ft.,—at 
the same maintaining the additional height of 
the water level required by the growing 
traffic. The sluices are eight in number, each 
with 15 ft. clear span and 13 ft. head of water 
above, the difference of level being ordinarily 
9ft.3in. After re-embarking, the party pro- 
ceeded up the Weaver to the Anderton lift, by 
means of which barges carrying from 80 to 100 
tons of goods are lifted by hydraulic power 
from the river Weaver to the Trent and Mersey 
Canal, or through a vertical height of 50 ft. 
4 in. The lift is double, and the barges are 
raised or lowered while floating in a box or 
trough full of water, so arranged that one 
trough containing barges in coming down to 
the river assists in lifting barges in the other 
trough up to thecanal. Each trough is 75 ft. 
long by 15 ft. Gin. wide. After viewing the 
working of the lifts, the proceeded to 
— where the rock salt mines of Mr. 
- 4hompson were visited and explored, 

which the members went t¢ wrod 


and witnessed the method of evaporating the 
brine, and the means of preparing 
qualities of salt. - different 





Building Land at Lowestoft.—On Monday | 


last the second portion of the Cliftonville 
Estate, Lowestoft, was offered for sale by 

The estate ao we a 
position in the parish of Pakefield, immediately 
to the south of the town of Lowestoft. It is 
situated on the summit of Pakefield Cliff, which 
is 50 ft. above the sea level, commanding exten- 
sive views of the sea, together with picturesque 
scenery of the surrounding country inland. On 
the arrival of a special train from Liverpool- 
street a large number of conveyances took the 
company from Lowestoft to the estate, where 
the sale took place in a marquee, the principal 
roads being the Grand Avenue and the Clifton- 
ville-road, each 50 ft. wide. “The Drive,” a 
carriageway, 65 ft. wide and about half a mile 
long, has been formed in front of the estate, 
overlooking the sea. The stipulations provided 
that the lowest cost of the houses to be erected 
on the estate should not be less than 2501., 
and as regarded several of the lots, not leas than 
4501., 6001., and 9001., whilst a large hotel on the 
summit of the cliff was not to cost less than 
2,0001. Mr. Baler, in opening the sale, 
observed that was one of the 


-| healthiest towns in England, its death-rate 


for some years past — been much 
below that of any other town of the same size. 
He added that direct railway to Lowestoft, 


vid Darsham and Southwold, would pass close 
to the estate. Healso said that since the sale 
of the first portion of the estate last year a 
large number of houses had been erected, as the 
visitors might see, and were now nearly all 
occupied. On the sale proceeding, the biddings 
became close and animated. Several plots, 
having frontages of 25 ft. anda depth of 150 ft., 
were sold for 351. and 40l. each. A corner 
shop plot, 74 ft. by 146 ft., realised 89/., whilst 
other shop plots, having frontages of 45 ft. and 
100 ft., were sold for 401. and 501. each. Plots 
having frontages of 20 ft. and a depth of 100 ft. 
realised from 201. to 22l. each. There was an 
active competition for the hotel plot, on the 
summit of the cliff. Ithasa frontage of 200 ft. 
and a depth of 100 ft., and immediately in front 
of it an area of similar size, overlooking the 
sea, is intended to be laid out by the owner of 
the estate as a pleasure-garden. The hotel plot 
was sold for 5751., being at the rate of nearly 
1,500l. an acre. The entire proceeds of the 
sale amounted to upwards of 3,500!. 


Sale of Building Sites at Clacton.—On 
Monday Mr. Richard J. Collier offered for sale 
at the Public Hall, Clacton, seventy-four plots 
of building land belonging to the Clacton-on- 
Sea Marine Land Company. There was a 





by|numerous attendance at the sale, a large 


company having gone down to Clacton by train 
from Liverpool-street. One of the sites on the 
central Marine Parade, facing the sea, having a 
frontage to the Parade of 111 ft., and a return 
frontage to Russell-street, was sold for 3201. A 
plot situated at the corner of Pier Avenue and 
Wellesley-road, having a frontage to the former 
of 200 ft., and to the latter of 217 ft., realised 
1701. Another corner plot, at the west end of 
the town, near the Martello Tower, having a 
fron to the West Avenue of 140 ft., and 
50 ft. to Ellis-road, was sold for 711. Several 
adjoining plots, having frontages of 25 ft., and 
a h of 140 ft., were sold for 38/. each, and 
other plots at the north-west end of the town, 
near the gas and water works, having front- 
ages to the Old Parish-road, and a depth of 
115 ft., realised 27!. each. Six plots in the 
North Avenue, leading from the railway station 
to the centre of the town, having frontages to 
the Avenne of 50 ft., and a depth of 100 ft., 
was sold at 951. and 991. each. 


The Electric hting at the Sanitary 
Exhibition at York is, we are informed, the 
work of the Woodhouse and Rawson Electric 
Contract and Maintenance Company, Limited 
(Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire), of Brad- 
ford, Yorks., and not of the Woodhouse and 
Rawson Electric Supply Company, Limited, of 
Queen Victoria-street, 
stated on page 
With such a long title to deal with as the one 
first-named the slip was perhaps excusable. 





of —The Soci 
Engineers held its meeting for aan - 
1886-7, on Monday pralling: “Octeaee — 
the Town Hall, Caxton-street, Westminste, 
Mr. Perry F. Nursey, President, in the chair 
when & pe wes read on “The Larti ’ 
Single-rail Railway,” by Mr. F.B. Behr f° 
author commenced by o ing that a single. 


Although narrow. 
gauge lines had been introduced, they nly 


partially remedied the evil of the 
eaeal in construction, the warhe bees 
similar to those of ordinary railways. Cait 
transport could only be used for short lengths 
of line, except in very special cases, owing to 
its heavy cost, and in no case could it be made 
efficiently available for passenger traffic. The 
author hen went on to describe the Lartigue 
single-rail system, in which the rail is carried 
on the top of A- bearers or trestles, 
generally about 3 ft. 3 in. high, but varying in 
height according to the level of the ground. 
The vehicles are hung on the rail by vertical 
grooved wheels, and on passenger lines they 
have also horizontal wheels at the bottom on 
each side, which move along guide.rails fixed 
on the sides of the trestles and prevent 
oscillation. The passengers sit back to back 
as in an Irish jaunting-car. The experimental 
lines Jaid dowm near Victoria-street, West- 
minster, were then described by the author. 
The passenger line is worked by steam, and the 
special locomotive used was fully described. 
This line is constructed with very sharp curves 
and steep gradients, which are easily traversed 
and mounted, as may be witnessed any day. 
The author referred to several lines which 
have been constructed on the Lartigue prin- 
ciple on the Continent; notably one in the 
Esparto district in Tunis, which is worked by 
mules, and another in France at the mines of 
Ria, where electricity is the motive power. Hoe 
also mentioned the experiments carried out in 
Russia by the Government for military por- 
— The author finally described the 
artigue system as applied to overhead 
railways, rted on light columns placed in 
single line in the centre of the roadway in 
towns, to which purpose he claimed that it was 


specially applicable. 


The Plumbers’ Company.— At the quarterly 
of this Company, Alderman Stuart 
Knill was elected Master, and Mesars. F. 
Machin and W. H. Bishop Upper Warden and 
Renter Warden respectively. The Mastersbip 
of the Company has been held for the last three 
years by . George Shaw, C.C., the duration 
of the office being exceptionally extended in 
recognition by the Court of the special value of 
the services rendered generally by Mr. Shaw 
to the objects of the Company, and especially 
with reference to carrying out practically the 
registration of plumbers and the establishment 
of the technical classes of instruction for 
plumbers now held in connexion with the City 
and Guilds Institute at Finsbury. 


Melbourne Post Office Extensions.—The 
Melbourne General Post Office is about to be 
considerably enlarged. The old building is con- 
structed of Tasmanian stone, but the additions 
are to be made of the material from the Stawell 
quarries. Mr. Kerr, the Government architect, 
states that the Stawell stone, although some- 
what more expensive, is infinitely superior to 
that from Tasmania, and there will be no 

le difference in colour or appearance 

between the two kinds of stone. The reason 

for the employment of the Tasmanian variety 

in the original structure was purely on the 

of economy. Messrs. Goss & Masson, of 

Ibourne, have contracted to carry out the 
extensior at a total cost of 83,8351. 


British Museum Lectures.—In recogn' 


‘Ition of the interest and success of lecture* 


recently given by Mr. MacBride on the sculpture 
in the British Museum, the Trustees have give" 
him the pn nee of holding classes in the 
galleries for instruction in modelling from < 
antique, for ladies and tlemen separate y: 
Those who wish to join Mr. MacBride’s classes, 
which open on Tuesday, the 12th, in the pa 


Marbles Room, obtain partic 
eboney : Senko 6 Co., 66, Great Russell: 
street. 
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The next ensuing : Deals, Canada Pine, ist ..... 7006 0 
this Institution will be held in the Yor ” Bd ssssvsseeseenesseevenses 300 17 0 0 | AUDENSHAW.--For ’ intel Goin 
Leeds, on Monday, October 18th, by ” BPA, BO vesvessrsererseee © 0 O 10 0 O | Trail Dog Bridge to Manchester-roed. f 
College, <<a os Spruce lst 8 , for the Audenshaw 
a f the College authorities, in cele-| " "gra v-aegry et 0 0 11 0 © | Local Board. Mr.J. H. Burton, surveyor, Warrington- 
invitation 0 ; he E * o Nev 8rd and 2nd *eeeereeses & 0 0 7 10 0 street, Ashton-under-Lyne — ’ 7 
bration of the opening of t 6 Engineering ow Brunswick, £6.00... 600 7 0 0 ‘No. 1 N 
t of the College. Prior to the com- | Battens, all kinds ..............se000 € 00 120 0 7 o. 3. Total. 
Departmen ’ Qe @:: 6024.86 até 
mencement of the meeting, the Department of cm iy wo eq. 1 in., Pre. Worthington & Ponnall, ' 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering will be open Becond i COSC eC HORROR Oe ESRTERCLEEES : : : . F Ww “Oalleak” eng 271 2 0 soe 344 6 6 eee 615 ~ 8 
to the inspection of the members. The chair) Other qualities wus 050 O07 0 , , , a aasesiatena 226 00...275 00...501 00 
will be taken at half-past three o’clock, in the oo. cag ees €¢ Stansfield & Allcock, 
Lecture Theatre, by the President, Mr.Jeremiah| 40% vais BO. oan. - ©6069 086 Hy clishton-under-Lyne ... 181 09... 228 108... 409 10 0 
llowi will be read and oon » ©¢9 €08 ks & Smith, Ashton. 
Head. The following papers an Cabs . ies. aae under-Lyne............... 160 86... 203 166... 364 50 
discussed, as far as time permits :—-On “Triple-| 8t. cargo average 00 8) 0 0 7 | John. Rogers, Ashton. a in 
Expansion Marine Engines,” by the late Mr. Mexican os soe mw. eee 66 Pa i ame - 140 18 6... 19416 9... 335 143 
Wyllie, of Hartlepool; “ Notes on the ay ” rrsersereere 8 0 4 0 0 ve maloy, Anden- 
Robert y 16, o P ; ~ Hoagduras - eae vit 0 0 a 0 0 shaw* {Peteetsereeeresensees 150 15 0 eve 183 10 4 ose 334 5 4 
Pumping Engines at the Lincoln Water Works,” | maple, Bird's-eye accu.” , 006 00 g | zre7Or's estimate...... 163 16 0... 181 18 0... $45 18 0 
by Mr. Henry Teague, of Lincoln ; “ Description | Rose, Rio .... tn 700 1000 * Accepted for Covtract No. 1. 
of a Portable Hydraulic Drilling Machine,”’ by Bahia . 600000 
M. Mare Berrier-Fontaine, of Toulon. At the Box, a ssoussesneesses sess ume £086 Wee BRISTOL. — For the addition to the Bristol Lunatic 
conclusion of the meeting, the President will —_ vo , Demninge | ° : ’ : o11 a, Fishpond, near Bristol, Mr. Henry Crisp, archi- 
announce the formal opening of the Engineer- WGI, TIATED wrececcecrntericen © 06 006 Davies ...... £47,530 0 0 
ing Department of the College, and will oe J. Wilkins...... ve 44,710 0 0 
proceed to visit the Engineering Laboratory. METALS. som & Son vee yo 7 
: = Horsman ... 

Headingley. —Mocars. R. W. Wingfiold & Co., | IMox—Pig, in Seotland ......n.t0n © 0 0 © 0 0| Hommt® 41400 0 0 
of London and Birmingham, have filled the iw an 6h helm! Ae e Stephens & Bastow... 41,369 0 0 
window opposite to the entrance-porch of »» Staffordshire, London ...... 610 0 6 0 0 ~ = Forse ...... - $1,225 0 0 
Headingley parish church with stained glass, , single, in London............ 616 0 810 0 A. Be = - 4,584 0 0 

, aes oops 600 700 . van 40,768 0 0 

asa memorial of the late Mr. Wilkinson. The| waipoas es Bae See RR acai weaiacamaneS ti 4.509 0 0 

design is by Mr. T. W. Camm, under whose | oo»>_,__ gids aan ee rm 7 39,707 0 0 

superintendence the window has been executed,! British, cake and ingot .........ton 63 0 0 4310 0 , (accepted) ..........0. 35,960 0 0 

and it illustrates the Transfiguration, the subject Best selected ee eT ee el Gemmeee me Oe 

occupying the upper portion of the three lights, | Nee TiisBer-rvw--rrnnrnne Sak 63 -seed,. Canton, Oarlil, to acsommesete 1138 
with the scene of healing the paralytic at the| Australian ......... 000 0 0 0 | children, for the Cardiff School Board. Mr. E. M. Brace 

foot of the mountain illustrated below, in| Chili, bars 41 0 0 4110 © | Vaughan, architect, Cardiff. Quantities supplied :— 

the base, also running through the three | Ysttow Mera. lb, 000 000 C. Dunn, Cardiff £10,445 0 0 

lighte. Shepton & Sons, Cardi 10,0485 0 8 

: ERR Li aerate ton 1215 0 1217 6 y—~' pele = * 

English, common brands.......... 13 26 0 0 0 2 Bid Oca - — eS 

Sheet, English ... ‘ 1317 6 1490 T. Evans, Cardiff 9,850 0 0 

Sracraa— J. Allen, Cardiff. 9,801 9 0 

PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. Sesion, special tiimtimele BB+ Bmw ¢ Jones Bros., Cardiff 9,460 0 0 

1316 0 13817 6 er many ag so = geapemnen 9.266 0 0 

_ & tow, Bristol......... ~ 9,248 0 0 

TIMBER, &.s. 4, &. 8, 4, | Tm eee sie leks aaa C. Burton, Cardiff 9238 0 0 

Greenheart, B.G. ccecccsereeeee tm 610 0 F 0 O/| Billiton...... 000 000 J. Haines, Cardiff . 9,150 0 0 

Teak, E.I int 68 6 6 Straits ....., 10215 0 000 D. J. Davies, Cardiff 8,996 0 0 

» Bl. 14 6 0 Ainoteoiion 103 00 2=(2«000 E. C. Howell & Son, Bristol*......... 8,400 0 0 

Soquel, UB...orsrerrenssere OO OURS 8 8 6 OST | Baglich ingeteccccccccsccnunn 106 0 0 0 0 6 * Accepted, 

Ash, Canada load 800 £6100 |7.. 

Bitch + 210 0 4 0 O |  Bnglish sheet ton 18 0 © 18 5 © | CHEADLE HEATH (near Stockport).—For the erec- 
Eim ~ 810 0 410 0 tion of a school at C Heath, near Stoc Plans 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. owe 18 £868 OILs. and specification and quantities by Mr. J. H. Burton, 
Oak - ~ 2100 4100 ; ton 2007 6 2012 6 architect, Warrington-street, Ashton-under- Lyne :— 

Canada ...... ie a oe ore Fa T. Warrington, Newton Moor ......... £1,834 0 0 
Pine, Canada red » Coccanat, Cochin 22.2.8 8s J. Clayton, Denton .........c0ccessereeeees 1,778 0 0 

ccccecssrencounsnsossies 00 310 0 Ceylon 2150 000 AM Didsb 1718 0 0 
SHOW csceseranvenseninneie 260 40 0 | Copra 00 0 ore | tee oS. 

Oh Cop 000 Butters & Carson, Manchester......... 1,678 10 0 
Lath, Dantsic ....., fathom 3 00 £& O @ | Palm, Lagos . 300 000 T. Rome, Manchester 1,623 0 9 
Pa Petersburg PPP Pee ee | & 0 0 5 10 0 Palm-nut Kernel * eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 kh ens chashe on : : 

ainscot ee e0eeeseeese eooees i eeneeecenbeceees ae am 0., anchester... , 

on log 215 © 4 © © | Rapeseed, English pale..... 2115 0 ; ; : T. & W. Meadows, Stockport ......... 1,57417 0 

“4 p ee een wwe 8 60 3876 » brown rorsssene 20 2 6 W. H. & H. C. Brown, Stockport ... 1,540 0 0 
Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist...std.100 700 8 0 0 refined 1710 0 19 0 0 D Detern, Giochoart. 1513 0 0 
Birs éh and 8rd see COCs eeeaeees 6 0 0 7 0 0 Tallow and Oleine B , : ; . ; ; J owt he ) m —— hai ‘as ° 9 

1g@ ... +« §10 © 7 @ O | Lubricating, U.S. 600 Ww . Me e, Manchester ......... — a 
8t, Petersburg, Ist yellow ......... 8 0 0 140 0 a ‘ ed . . oe 263-0 J. Ross, is iesicnsigenenions 1,46 0 : 

a Lee SS oe T. Dean, Ashton-under-Lyne ......... 1,460 0 

" Me. ° TusrsrTixe— 9 S. Robinson, Hyde ......... 1440 0 0 

” white 700 10 0 0 American, in casks....,.........cwt. 166 1 6 i. é Ce... 1140 0 0 
Swedish —_ 600 16 0 0 Tan—Stockholm .........00++.-... barrel 015 0 015 6 Ww. Winniard, Wi 1,432 56 9 

White Sea ...... 700 1710 0 Archangel! » OM O - 6U 8S Davison & Carr, Manchester............ 1,414 0 0 

J. Lee, Stockport (accepted)............ 1,40 0 0 
| Band har: WD. Church? architect. Quantities by 
ofield. nm We ure . antities 
CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS: Mr, ©. Stanger :— 
eee 
M4 . . . . olowa . oeccoeece 
Epitome of Advertisements in thie Number. W. Shurmur 2027 0 0 
8. Godden ....... 195 0 0 
J. Patman ............... oe 1,838 0 0 
CONTRACTS. Sica Oe 1,797 0 0 
; be FULHAM.—For St. Clement’s Vi , Fulham, for 
Nature of Work, or M Architect, Surveyor, or | Tenders to be| pape, | 1. poy W. Paton Hindley, M.A. Mr. Charles Henman, 
, aterials, By whom required, Engineer. delivered. pov Abas “Quantities by Mr. Charles Fitz- 
roy Doll, F.8.1.:— 
500 tons of Granite ..,.. fal cesceceecessssese-ees | October 11th | ii. ' H Croydon .....00000: £1,789 0 0 
Hire of Steam Roller” Seles tae Sean |S Mathes a a idivtéta tan... 1s 6 0 
River Wall, Dumb Dock, &c. a...| Wandsworth Bd, of Wks| Offcial .. . | October 12th | xii. J. Holloway, Lavender Hill «........... 1,680 0 0 
Two Cornish Boilers...... POG ton Union T. E, Knightley ......... do. ii. J. Smith & Sons, South No . 1,667 0 0 
Weigh-bridge, Tar Paving, &c, ...... ians Mile End a W. Marriage, Croydon. -..rereew — 2° 
' Old Town J. M, Knight October 14th | xiii. Holland & White, Fulham* ............ 1,630 3 0 
Erection of House, Worthing ......... ae October 15th | ii. ® Accepted. 
nate Drying and Storage —< w., | Met. Asylums Board ... | J. Wallace Peggs......... October 16th | xiii. 
a of New Sewers, &¢....cse++0+s--..| Holborn Board of Wks. | L. H. Isaacs .........+ .-. | October 18th | xin. HINDLEY (near Wigan).—For additions and altera- 
rvoir, and other Works ... ssseveeeeee| LAVerpool Corporation | G. F. Deacon ......0..... do. M. : to Hindley Vicar Mr. John W. Alexander 
Precipitating Tanks, &c Board |— De Pa October 19th | ii, | tions indley = lied : . 
Sinking two Pumping Shafts, &e a Hall Cos Watewek Co, | D —— ......... October 20th | ii, | @tchitect, Middlesbrough, Quantities supplied :— 
Erection of Swing Bridge eps: Se . : "lA. BR. White ...... October 26th | ii. C. B. Holmes, Wigan..........c0.-..00.-+++s £580 0 0 
nee ? Cont.toce, On <i ‘ai do, ii, France & oui, Pemberton...........++ : a 7 - 
pply of Cast-Iron x os, | Crates A. Wigan, Ince.. tees 
Sewe Ww pis nea Manicips aoe! J. Wolfe Barrv............ | October 30th | ii. 
Mite, Ahn ME entree Sevenoaks e seeee J. G. Hall, C.E. eeeeeeeee Nov. 9th ° LON DON.—For rebuilding Nos. 86 and 87, Strand, for 
Mr, W. Campbell. Mr. Alfred Drewe, architect :— 
& Hallett ** seer £9,973 0 0 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. Wall Bros. .. oe 
Higgs & Hill esient 7,464 ; . 
Applications ivener 7, 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary. se bein. | "| Downe... wee 7,206 0 0 
ee ee Wells scutbibenebeanbdseutrencnceeuesonsoresocs 7,199 0 G 
In : Drew & Cadman eee re : }. 

“pector of Nuisances: .. St. Saviour’s Bd. of Wks} 1161, and residence...| October 14th | xvi. Johnson .. 748 0 0 

“snnuunteeinentunentinitinintememese errard > 
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THE BUILDER. [Ocr. 9, 1886. 
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tion of TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
evens ; 104, Bishopagate mission- Sag Siting e. Mr. rdw: Ai Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘Txx Borpma, Lownoy, 
ewe ok nag eo > * tect, Middles Wuoie Taxpens. 5 0 C.8—B. 1 T—A T. WB. Fiorello lad $0 tear ton 
street, 1a Clarke & Som, architect: svn BESTT 0 : lRaw , Middlesbrough 317 7 0 ge pegs prey: tap yea must be accompanies 
Tak 0 SR mossuntiest zis °° in Gaubaneesh a areasen, “mealled Go decline pointing ont books and givin 
J. & J. Gresaiwood an ee Recevator, Bricklayer, Mason, Slater, and Plast @ | patkttiaastange eat eNy of shemed, erties, w 
A 1 i 7,685 0 0 W. Pearson, Great --~ eaeth We eannet undertahe te return 
Ww eee oenee eee one 7,497 ie R. Walker, New oun none wae 4 : Letters or ated for other Jourain ae NOT DEST Rn “hich ave 
& Fotheringham 7.477 0 0 W. Bulmer, - CMTS been duplicated for other literary and ait matte shou 
R ccs 7,406 0 0 A. White, Guis a. and Ironmonger. All comm te ate Tus apitok. communications w 
loping FS ee Pe 
: & Son 7370 ; 4 7 a -in-Cleveland ......... il 0 addremed to THE eee 
: Son . " 1 
y. Woodward : Hate dl - Stain , Snes S-Chevernes 93 i ; Colonial and en Postage. 
B. E. Nightingale F. Robinson , a isch 
Northampton Arms, 8. Wright lls Pec és THe B Buitprr” printed on 
_—For alterations at the . Mr. H. 1. arbottle, Great Ayton lazier, and Painter. Epirtion of , 
Ne architect, Queen Anne ave, £598 0 0 D. Walton, Middlesbroug . 4810 0 k. 
= & opted) a 7 J. Hudson, Middlesbroug . 73 7 every wee 
‘accep ed)... ; : eae 
8 ee e Work. 0 0 J. Rowlands, Yerm Ti 0 ee 
a 110 0 edhe giantess 11 0 ne. GROUNE. 
BCCOPOd) ..cncererseresseees Fn ene ae 
were: houses and enlargement . 6+ Harbottle, G Great Ayton mn eee wana ve Box Ground, Combe Down, 
LEICESTER.—For twelve el. Fee See of 
factory, Dun’s-lane, “Gentiles agghels— beeen Spe epernnn Corsham Down, Farleigh 
Mr. W. 8. Burton, architect. Quan Plasterer,and | NEWPORT y mith Stings. he John W. Alexander, And ane ee 
Excavator, Bricklayer, Mason, Slater, . causes Sarabin, soe ) £237 0 0 RANDELL, SAUNDERS [Apr 
See TT ven poms sonanenees 
Hotchinecn ‘i on SE Ie 39 0 6 NUTFTELD ( Surrey) —For erecting house fra Mr. ag 
J. Flade ? a 6,208 10 © line (cellars Dibble, architect . —_— 
T. Blend ............ 3,265 0 0 Charles Maw. Mr. F. J. 216,880 o 0 ALL KINDS. 
W. H. Kellett ..... aS RE, ent ; : Eastbourn #8 10,898 . : BEST QUALITY OF 
Be GO vikcenciintittinnais . oe 3, Brass & London | eon 9, 
a eee ». eee s Colls & Son, London .. a PICTOR & SONS, via 
T. C. Tyers 3,109 &: Smith & Sons, Guildford ve oe Box, Witrs. Aprr, 
. Wright ...... a ; i ’ de 
S W. Harrison (accepted) ...... 2798 8 6 PADDINGTON. Sos Math’ Macluouretiewace for Mr, Doulting Preestone. oi 
Ti ae the Prince of Wales Hote surveyor :— The stone from ae guar 
Wright Bros. 215 H 0 oe . ; — os 2 agree oe ee = 
cenuminbesiaenmmeeaiatnala 44 — eee a btedly one 
Cort & Poti ed) cola 202 10 0 Clarke & Mannooch (accepted) . to Presby- durable stones in England. 
Goodwin & Barsby (sccepted)........ alterations and additions architect, HE cataste tunel a 
» and Glasier. PENARTH.—For J. H. Phillips, T nature as the 
Plumber, Gasfitter 200 17 0 hape Penarth. Mr. LEDITCH but finer in texture, and more 
Hudston ae : : wail ., £1,198 . : mae suitable for fine moulded work, 
_ Spee : 19 jogan & Willems. .o...cccssesesss.0 ane é 
Matis & aderwood oomve 106 10 0 > ea. ). epeneees 790 0 0 HAM HILL STONE ' 
Norman & Underw — amined: ion Greater facilities have been waged 
Whines mon ew 8 ne Be comien © 2. te ee ee 
Hill ........ - Donen See. 6 UPMINSTER (Essex). trong er, Eesex, tiw large quantities at short n 
Getliffe & Matthews (accepted) .. 2 Peaioen is. Sim Mokacn, anckieeel, tamean supplied in information given, o 
Painter. 5 0 ar a oe Prices, and every ASK & SONS, 
ee ne ‘BIT o chorea, Remnant sc AOS 8 ° to CHARLES TRASK & 80S 
Barker : Sas pee ag: I egy elo = 480 ie Norton-eub-Hamdon, nea E WILLIAMS 
= ab S| asiAPtmanrey ne Sa ase "16, Oravon-srent, Strand, W.0. [Aon 
ton ; Quan 
Bro 4 016 2 a Jerram, architect. bo, oi 
zi. Soe Messrs. Hovenden, ion 2B Loft. 10 0 Doulting Free aun 8s & J. STAPLE, 
and painting to aioe — OS 2 Ree HILL STONE, Quarry Owners, Stone 
de 153 17 o 6 HAM Lime Merchants, 
MAIDA VALE.—For ontsi aida Vale. Messrs. W. & T. Waite... 140 3 6 ... 1099 ° and fam 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Blomfield-terrace, J. Church & Co. 165 0 0 ... 1,005 0 ; BLUE LIAS LIME Stoke - under - 
me i ee ge ag  eped common ER ter $6 Lamp), Ilminster. [Aon 
ae gy ' ncsescseserstrere OB O O = fF * Gin MENOR anscoveee ~~ 7 ’ 
Bi & Co. oseressesocecesooeeetooeses “ema 82 0 0 C. Read 2 ad 7 0 a 1,038 0 : (Ground or a Metallic Lava 
Clarke & Mannooch (accepted W. J. Davenport...... 150 0 0 -. 1000 0 e Beyssel Office, $8, 
ternal painting and decora- W. Munday ............ 163 0 0 ... 95 0 y (Mr. H. Glenn), Sakis 
MARYLEBONE. —For the interns Powis. Mr... oe eee. SG eo ae 0 | Asphalte Compan best and cheapest 
ting 32, Margaret-strest, W.., for W. Thompson 14010 C6... 975 : 0 Poultry, E.C.—The arches, 
~ a "a as T. Bie & on 22. aes. for damp Sean Wuuaton Gow chets, ont =i 
Siser m0 0 J tecnacet SG Gale eS floors, fiat roofs, comme, ond tomsnaen [2 
Clark & Mannooch (sccepted)............  herag: “k Co. 10000 - : ; 90ms, granaries, tun-rooms, 
rei aelporp alterations ree sha ea Mal 0. Reman en ee 0 ai te Bh P = Metallic Lava, and 
H ” architect, lo a beng soca mm 2.6.8 2S 6 - ahnake o C0. 
== pe ee £1,497 arker........ — ne t! . O 
Little, Whi _2C panes 1,488 60 0 NOTICE.—Lists of coll fice : E.O. [ Apvr. 
“ers . ’ ECIAL should be . 
J.& i Cocks Mile End 1'310 0 0 reach yh hag gw, W.C., not later than No. 90, Cannon-street, 
Coulssll bree Bethaaigresa*’” 7, 1128 0 8 Four p.m. on THURSDAYS. 
* Accepted. 








BANNER VENTILATORS. 


] ‘liard-Rooms, &. 

The Strongest Exhaust Ventilators for all Buildings, Public Halls, Churches, Billia ma 

e Strong 3 a : 
HIGHEST PRIZES at all the most important Exhibition 


NCES 
BANNER SSYSTEM OF SANITATION AND SANITARY AVPPLIA 


WERE AWARDED AT THE 


Bronze. « 
International Health Exhibition, 1884, One Gold Medal, Three Silver Medals, and One 


For further Particulars and Prices apply to y. 
BANNER SANITATION COMPAN 


W.C. 
Wessex House, Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, London, 





























